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ROBERT BROWNING: A MODERN APPRAISAL* 


By KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER 


One who tries to assess the modern appraisal of Browning is 
aware of a vast horizontal wagging of heads and a reproving dental 
click of tongues. On the pages of magazines and books are scrawled 
the legend: “Browning go home.” The poet once accounted deep 
and subtle has become a man of straw with an empty head. Every 
poet, as the generations pass, moves more or less violently up and 
down the scale of critical popularity, and Browning, one suspects, has 
been pushed as near oblivion as he is likely to go. 

The near-oblivion is testified to by many critics. One, a reviewer 
of Roma J. King’s The Bow and the Lyre, wrote early in 1958: 
“Certainly Browning’s reputation needs at this point all the help it 
can get.” Writing also this year, an editor of a new batch of 
Browning letters observes: “It must be admitted that the hundredth 
anniversary of Men and Women .. . finds [Browning] with fewer 
readers than at any time in the last fifty years.”* This reviewer and 
this editor are convinced that the icon of the Browning societies has 
been pretty well smashed. They are no doubt right, as we shall see. 

Professor Boyd Litzinger in his excellent dissertation, Robert 
Browning’s Reputation as a Thinker, 1889-1955, has made available, 
among other things, a highly convenient collection of critical remarks 
concerning Browning. Here are a few of the judgments culled from 
Professor Litzinger’s findings for the years 1950-55. Browning is 
“intellectually unsatisfying”; along with Tennyson, he is “funda- 
mentally . . . dishonest.”* Another critic: “he was not a thinker at 
all . . . compared with Tennyson or Arnold or Newman, he was 
philosophically illiterate.”* And still another: “So inferior a mind 
and spirit as Browning’s could not provide the impulse needed to 
bring back into poetry the adult intelligence.”* And besides all these, 
we have Mrs. Betty Miller. Dr. Litzinger describes her method as 
follows: “Wielding her evidence as though it were a flat-edged palette 
knife, Mrs. Miller scrapes assiduously away at past portraits of 
Browning until at the end of her labors we are given a scarred paint- 
ing of Browning as an insecure, incompetent mamma’s boy who in 
one sense was a failure at everything, including his roles as suitor and 
father.”® 

It is clear that Browning is being kept alive by adverse criticism ; 
if, of late, only favorable views of Browning were to be counted, the 
poet of the Ring and the Book could indeed be reckoned virtually 


* This essay and the two following papers constituted the program of the 
Victorian section at the 1958 meeting of the South Atlantic Modern Language 
Association.—Eds. 
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dead. The fact that he can still provoke reams of critical animosity 
shows, one supposes, a curious vitality. 

Even in these days, Browning has mustered a few defenders, 
notably Professor Roma J. King and some others. In a paper called 
“A Tentative Apology for Browning,’’’ I set forth a few words in 
Browning’s behalf. The present paper is really a second installment 
of the “Tentative Apology,” a paper which singled out for examina- 
tion Professor Richard Altick’s provocative article, “The Private Life 
of Robert Browning.’*® How effective in general my paper was, I do 
not know, but I suspect that those who already felt as I do continued 
to feel that way and that those who were of an opposite opinion per- 
sisted in their wrong-headedness. In the latter category is, naturally, 
Professor Altick, who informed me in a letter dated December 29, 
1956: “the point of view expressed in my article remains unaffected.” 

Having failed with a living scholar, 1 now try my hand on a dead 
one : the eminent Spanish philosopher and teacher, George Santayana. 
It may be that on some heavenly eminence, Browning and Santayana 
have had it out by now; yet, it is hardly conceivable that these two 
opposites are occupying the same limbo. If both have been granted 
their visions of the heavenly scene, then Browning may be imagined 
in any of a number of postures, Santayana in only one. Browning 
may be cantering through eternity on that famous last ride ; or he may 
be enjoying an extended moment in his wife’s arms; or he may be 
welcoming celestial rebuffs along with Rabbi Ben Ezra; or he may be 
back on earth in some other form (possibly as Ezra Pound). Brown- 
ing looked to the infinite as a place of infinite possibilities. Santayana, 
on the other hand, expected to spend uis eternity contemplating a 
cosmic navel; he would be at one with the One. 

But I have run a bit ahead of myself. Why choose Santayana as 
a critic of Browning who deserves special attention? Professor 
Litzinger in his aforementioned dissertation gave a good deal of at- 
tention to Santayana’s “The Poetry of Barbarism” and in part justi- 
fied this procedure by remarking: “As far as I can tell, none of 
Browning’s admirers has ever made an attempt to put into print an 
adequate answer to Santayana’s charges.’”® Even if Dr. Litzinger 
himself had wanted to defend Browning—and I believe he did not— 
it was no part of his job to offer a special plea for the subject of his 
study. Since no one else has been tempted to encounter Santayana, 
and since this seems to imply that he must be devastatingly right, 
instead of merely devastating, I have taken on the task, without 
reluctance but with plenty of trepidation. 

One may assume that “The Poetry of Barbarism,”*° even though 
it was printed more than a half-century ago, is an important element 
in any modern appraisal of Browning. Echoes of this essay, acknowl- 
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edged and unacknowledged, are audible in many later criticisms of 
Browning. It is clear, therefore, that if one hopes to get anywhere 
with a defense of Browning, one must take into account arguments 
presented in “The Poetry of Barbarism.” 

Santayana is a formidable figure, full of subtleties and certainties. 
Fortunately, he is not full of the jargon of philosophy. He writes 
with grace. Indeed, no small part of his persuasiveness comes from 
his emotional and non-ascetic style. For a philosopher, however, he 
is perhaps too prone to depend upon meagerly supported generaliza- 
tions as an aid to argument. 

The more one reads of and about Santayana, the more one is 
convinced that Browning would have delighted in composing a special 
plea for him, say under the title, “The Philosopher’s Apology.” The 
substance of such a poem could be derived in part from “The Poetry 
of Barbarism,” which is a prose rationalization, a fine soliloquy in 
which the author, vastly disturbed by the spectacle of Whitman and 
Browning, attempts to dispose of these flies in the transcendental 
ointment. 

I confess unhappily that I know Santayana far less well than 
I think I know Browning. Nevertheless, I have culled from the 
Spanish philosopher many remarks which suggest, I think, that his 
attitude towards Browning was inevitable, that indeed a vibrant 
Browning did not have a chance when measured against the narrow 
criterion invented by this curiously austere critic. 

I have two rather large contentions to support: one, that Brown- 
ing would have been a poorer poet if he had conformed fully to 
Santayana’s expectations of a poet; and, two, that Browning would 
have been a somewhat poorer poet if he had been as lacking in to- 
tality as Santayana erroneously says that he is. To put this another 
way: Santayana’s expectations of a poet and of poetry—though re- 
peatedly said to be based upon reason—are unreasonable; further- 
more, the lack of totality charged to Browning is, in fact, chargeable 
to Santayana who took from Browning only what he needed to sup- 
port his position and let the rest go. 

Under my first large contention, I should like to examine three 
points : first, Santayana’s definition of poetry and where that definition 
leaves poets and poetry in general and Browning in particular; sec- 
ond, Santayana’s emphasis on idealization and the curious esthetic 
judgments which result from such an emphasis; and, third, Santa- 
yana’s instinctive dislike of optimism and the effect this distaste had 
upon his attitude towards Browning. So far as Browning is con- 
cerned, Santayana’s even reading him is similar to the spectacle of 
sour John Knox carried “to the play-house at Paris, Vienna, or 
Munich.” Not that Santayana was a puritan. He was far from 
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that, but energy did disturb him. For some reason, nevertheless, he 
was set down—or for some reason sat down—before the lively spec- 
tacle of Browning and was shocked at all the exuberance. 

Incidentally, Santayana, like Carlyle, wanted to be a poet and, 
like Carlyle, had to content himself with saying what a poet should be. 
For both men poetry as it should be became an ideal beyond human 
attainment. Frustrated poets, one concludes, become very fussy 
critics of poetry. 

Basic to Santayana’s approach to poetry is this statement: “Re- 
ligion and poetry are identical in essence, and differ merely in the 
way in which they are attached to practical affairs.”"* This fiat com- 
mits the philosopher-critic to a point of view which squeezes from 
top poetic ranks most of the world’s poets, including Shakespeare. 
Indeed, it is the sort of dictum which, like the dramatic rules of the 
eighteenth century, ignores effect and produces a judgment such as 
this ; “Those of us . . . who feel that the most important thing in life 
is the lesson of it, and its relation to its own ideal, . . . can hardly 
find in Shakespeare all that the highest poet could give.”** Because, 
then, Shakespeare—according to Santayana—was without a religion, 
he was also lacking in the essence of poetry. 

Santayana in considering the merits of Goethe, Lucretius, and 
Dante admits that “If it were a question of the relative pleasure a 
man might get from each poet in turn, this pleasure would differ 
according to the man’s temperament, his period of life, the language 
he knew best, and the doctrine that was most familiar to him.’’* 
Pleasure, however, is not the point. “Goethe is the poet of life; 
Lucretius the poet of nature ; Dante the poet of salvation.”** Goethe 
lacks totality, and Lucretius comes nearer to having it. Dante, how- 
ever, goes far beyond both; he has “spiritual mastery of . . . life, and 
a perfect knowledge of good and evil.”** But Santayana concludes 
that a poet truly great at all points would have to be a combination 
of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. “This supreme poet,” he admits, 
“is in limbo still.’’?* 

Yet, it is apparent that Dante came nearest to Santayana’s poetic 
ideal. Dante saw Beatrice and idealized her. Here Santayana makes 
a key observation, “The child of seven whom Dante saw at the 
Florentine feast was, if you will, a reality. As such she is pro- 
foundly unimportant.”*7 So Beatrice as a reality was “profoundly 
unimportant.” If this is true, does Santayana mean that Dante could 
have created an ideal Beatrice without having seen the real Beatrice? 
Or does he mean that just any Italian girl would have served just 
as well? Whatever he may mean, it is evident that to him the poet 
who merely realizes is inferior to the poet who idealizes. The love, 
therefore, of Robert Browning for Elizabeth Barrett—a love which 
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combined reasonably well the real and the ideal—would simply 
baffle Santayana. Without idealization, the philosopher insists, hap- 
piness “is not found,—no, never,—in spite of what we may think 
when we are first in love."”"® Man must idealize or be forever corroded 
by the bitter reality of a specific woman. One begins to see that 
Santayana is not really going to sympathize with, perhaps not even 
understand, such lines as these from “By the Fireside” : 


Oh moment, one and infinite! 

The water slips o’er stock and stone; 
The West is tender, hardly bright: 

How grey at once is the evening grown— 
One star, its chrysolite! 


We two stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well: 
The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 
The light and the shades made up a spell 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away! 
How a second shall quicken content to bliss, 

Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 


Perhaps these lines represent a “barbaric yawp.” Perhaps to Brown- 
ing, the reality of Elizabeth Barrett should have been “profoundly 
unimportant,” instead, as seems to be true, the most profoundly im- 
portant influence in his life and in his conception of an after-life. 
Perhaps Browning should have bounded up the staircase in the 
house on Wimpole Street, looked intensely for a moment on the 
reality, and then trudged off to a lifetime of idealization. I should 
imagine, however, that the Beatrice of Dante’s imagining simply did 
for the gloomy Italian what the vibrant reality of the lady of Wimpole 
Street did for a gloomless Browning. 

In the lines just quoted from “By the Fireside,” Browning in- 
dulges in a form of idealization. So far as external beauty is con- 
cerned—if we are to trust the photographs of Mrs. Browning—this 
may have been a stern test of Browning’s powers of imagination. He 
managed, however, to live very well with the reality and the ideal 
combined. Dante, on the other hand, took a wife and at the same 
time retained Beatrice as the mistress of his soul. Santayana ac- 
knowledges this dual relationship as possibly a “species of infidelity’’* 
—not to the wife, but to the mistress. In any event, Dante did not 
find much discernible happiness in his situation, surely less than 
Browning found in his. What kind of advantage, then, accrues to 
the idealizer? A feeling of superiority, of being above it all? Does 
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the idealizer say to himself: “This life is nasty and short ; my imagi- 
nation at least can set me aside from the ordinary run of mortals and 
lift me into the pure and the eternal”? 

That Santayana may have so reasoned seems probable. Edmund 
Wilson in an essay on the correspondence of Harold J. Laski and 
Chief Justice Holmes observes: “There is a brilliant remark about 
Santayana in a letter of 1924 [from Laski to Holmes]: ‘In a general 
way [Santayana’s] thinking more than that of other philosophers 
coincides with mine. But he has a patronizing tone—as of one who 
saw through himself but didn’t expect others to.’”*° As we shall 
see in a moment, the patronizing tone to which Laski refers is most 
evident in “The Poetry of Barbarism.” Indeed, the tone is part of 
the argument, a device intended to silence reply. 

Santayana’s lofty view of life may be valid but then, again, it may 
not. In any event, no poet should be required to subscribe to such a 
view—and few poets have. When Santayana condemns Browning 
for revelling in reality, he is condemning him for accentuating the 
very thing which gives his poetry—indeed, any poetry—its essential 
power. 

One would think that if Shakespeare, Goethe, Lucretius, Homer, 
and even Dante are found seriously wanting, poets on the slopes 
would have to be nimble to dodge the boulders pushed at them from 
the mountain-top critic. And certainly in “The Poetry of Barbarism” 
Santayana tried his dialectic best to crush Whitman and Browning. 
He is, however, more than kind to some selected poets far down the 
slope. Why? We shall see. 

Santayana tells us in “The Poetry of Barbarism” how far Brown- 
ing fell short of the ideal. It is here that the patronizing tone ob- 
served by Laski becomes painfully evident. The philosopher-critic 
uses time-honored devices to disarm anyone who might be sym- 
pathetic with Browning. Says he: “a person coming to Browning 
with the habits of a cultivated mind might see evidence of some 
profound incapacity in the poet.”**_ And elsewhere he adds, “no poet 
is so undisciplined that he will not find many readers, if he finds 
readers at all, less disciplined than himself.”?* In short, cultivated, 
disciplined readers do not approve Browning, uncultivated, capricious 
readers do. This may be so, but it is not difficult to concoct a 
counter-statement: “A person coming to Browning with a free and 
open mind, unfettered by pre-conceptions, might see evidence of a 
profound and various capacity in the poet and less incapacity than, 
as a human being, he was entitled to.” 

I suppose most of us do not want to be classified as uncultivated 
and still less to be identified as barbarians. A barbarian Santayana 
defines as “the man who regards his passions as their own excuse for 
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being ; who does not domesticate them either by understanding their 
cause or by conceiving their ideal goal.”** I am afraid this definition 
gets us precisely nowhere. Santayana had no more notion or under- 
standing of the cause of passions than had Browning or any other 
finite creature. He implies that we have passions in order to domes- 
ticate them, just as, I suppose, we have tigers in order to make tabby 
cats of them. If Santayana does not know the cause of passions, 
neither does he know their ideal goal. He implies that we have pas- 
sions so that we may absolutely quench them by a perpetual curfew. 

The subjection of the passions may be man’s chief task, and if 
all men strove hard to douse their desires, a generation of saints 
might be the result. One suspects that as the saints came marching 
in, poetry would go marching out. At precisely this point, however, 
Santayana would disagree. In his essay on “Platonic Love” he 
makes it clear th>t Dante is great partly because he idealized his love 
for Beatrice. As Santayana interprets the situation, the Italian poet 
had a wife for ordinary purposes, but he retained Beatrice—or what 
his imagination made of her—for his ideal. Not only Dante, but 
Guido Cavalcanti understood love through having a Giovanna as the 
counterpart of Dante’s Beatrice. Even the poetry of Michael Angelo 
is worth study because in it the great artist—and relatively poor poet 
—seems to sympathize with the Platonic ideal. And, finally, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici is a poet worth noting because he sometimes rises “to the 
purest sphere of tragedy and religion.’’** 

Santayana’s test, then, of the essence of great poetry is simple: 
great poems involving love will never center on a specific being as 
the object of love but will always idealize the object out of anything 
but a faint resemblance to the reality. Herein, Browning failed. 
‘Readers of the fifth chapter of this volume [the chapter on “Platonic 
Love”] need not be reminded here,” says Santayana, “of the con- 
trast” which Browning’s method of understanding love “offers to that 
adopted by the real masters of passion and imagination.”*® The “real 
masters of passion and imagination,” then, are Dante, Guido Caval- 
canti, Michael Angelo, and Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

As we have seen, the one thing these four men had in common 
was the same willingness to idealize, a willingness deriving, at least 
in part, from a poetic vogue similar in effect to that which provided 
a formula for Elizabethan sonneteering. Idealizing poetry may in- 
deed be great, but it has at least one fault: it is inescapably mo- 
notonous. No matter how the love poems start, they must all end 
the same way: Beatrice, Giovanna, Elizabeth Barrett, Juliet, Lady 
Macbeth and Grace Kelly when rendered by the idealizing imagina- 
tion all come out as indistinguishable from one another. It seems 
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to me that any poet who subscribed to the rules of Platonic love 
would write one love poem and be done. 

Browning wrote many love poems, some of them similar to others 
but most of them distinct, unique creations. He surely followed no 
vogue, submitted himself to no formula. His characters are as di- 
verse as life. Ottima and Pompilia, Lucrezia and Phene, Constance 
and Mildred, the Duchess of Ferrara and Cristina, the Countess Gis- 
mond and Porphyria, the mistress of the Bishop of St. Praxed and 
the lady of “‘Time’s Revenges,” Evelyn Hope and James Lee’s wife— 
can one seriously wish that the poet, through idealization, had sub- 
stituted himself, first for the lovers of these women and then for the 
readers? 

Essentially does not such a requirement laid upon a poet amount 
to asking that he become a fabulist whose fables must always end 
with a moral? The easiest and most worthless task a poet can per- 
form is the pointing of a moral, even if the moral is that prototypical 
Love personified, and not its earthly counterparts, should be the ulti- 
mate focus of every lover and every poet. 

Platonic love as interpreted and evangelized by Santayana ap- 
parently is restricted to males. It is like the neat arrangements of 
knight errantry with ladies needing to be saved and knights available 
to save them. Platonic love implies that women need to be idealized 
(they may, of course) and men should find their greatest satisfaction 
in performing this service. The service, however, does not benefit 
any particular woman but allegedly does wonderful things for the 
man. 

If Santayana was disturbed by Browning’s devotion to reality, 
he was, no doubt, even more baffled by the poet’s speculations con- 
cerning evil. In an essay called “Obiter Scripta,” he drops this re- 
mark: “Of all systems an optimistic system is the most oppressive. 
Would it not be a bitter mockery if, in the words of Bradley, this 
were the best of possible worlds, and everything in it a necessary 
evil?’”?* It is easy to parry this observation and Browning could 
have parried it by asking: “Would it not be a bitter oddity if this 
were the worst of possible worlds and everything in it an unnecessary 
evil?” Could there be a worse world than one in which evil has no 
purpose, not even the purpose of “silence implying sound” ? 

As we have seen, to Santayana poetry and religion are identical. 
The function of poetry, he says, is “to draw from reality materials 
for an image of the ideal to which reality ought to conform, and to 
make us citizens by anticipation, in the world we crave.’’*’ 

At this point, I come to my second large contention: that Brown- 
ing would have been a somewhat poorer poet if he had indeed been 
as lacking in totality as Santayana contends, if he had completely ig- 
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nored idealization, ecstasies, and the possibility on occasion of being 
made a citizen “by anticipation, in the world we crave.” But Brown- 
ing is not to be fairly caught here, only unfairly by ignoring an 
important segment of his works. 
In “How It Strikes a Contemporary” it is more than hinted that 
the poet’s duty lies in 
Doing the King’s works all the dim day long, 


and in being essentially God’s spy. Lines in the poem “Amphibian,” 
which precede Fifine at the Fair, recognize poetry as a substitute for 
heaven. 
Emancipate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky, 


We substitute, in a fashion, 
For heaven,—poetry. 


And later, with reference to “the spirit-sort,” the poem continues: 


Whatever they are, we seem: 
Imagine the thing they know; 

All deeds they do, we dream; 
Can heaven be else but so? 


It is clear that Browning does not refuse to recognize the affinity 
of poetry and religion, but one notes at once to what Santayana would 
object in the lines just quoted. Says the philosopher in his essay on 
“Understanding, Imagination, and Mysticism”: “the specific and the 
finite, I feel, are odious; let me therefore aspire to see, reason and 
judge in no specific or finite manner—that is, not to see, reason or 
judge at all. So I shall be like the Infinite, nay I shall become one 
with the Infinite and (marvellous thought!) one with the One.”s 
When Browning refers to the “spirit-sort” as “they,” he simply 
misses Santayana’s idea of heaven. It could as well be concluded, how- 
ever, that Santayana does unavoidably “see, reason [and] judge”— 
and nowhere better than in the passage just quoted—and that through 
seeing and reasoning with quite finite capacities he judges that to be 
one with the One would be better than to be a discrete spirit among 
many discrete spirits. Browning judges otherwise. Nirvana may be 
a quite lovely and blissful state; it certainly is an irresponsible one, 
and it may be that the mystic’s ecstasy is largely a sense of union 
with cosmic irresponsibility. The point I believe to be true, however, 
is this: that Browning did not emphasize what Santayana emphasizes 
proves little concerning Browning’s powers as a poet and not much 
about the superiority of Santayana’s powers as a philosopher. 

Curiously enough Santayana, completely absorbed in Browning’s 
barbarism, gives no credit to the poet for recognizing the part a 
mystical experience may have in producing temporary happiness— 
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that is, in releasing an individual from this world’s seeming. Yet 
Abt Vogler lives briefly in a mystical, musical experience and sees 
in it “the finger of God.” He holds onto the experience as long as he 
can, with confidence that 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but itself. 


But life does not proceed in an ecstasy. Its normal concern is “the 
C Major of this life.” Santayana does not mention “Abt Vogler,” 
but he should have, for he says in prose what Browning, through 
Abt Vogler, has said in poetry: “Thus mysticism, although a princi- 
ple of dissolution, carries with it the safeguard that it can never 
be consistently applied. We reach it only in exceptional moments of 
intuition, from which we descend to our pots and pans with habits 
and instincts virtually unimpaired. Life goes on; virtues and affec- 
tions endure, none the worse, the mystic feels, for that slight film 
of unreality which envelops them in a mind not unacquainted with 
ecstasy.”*® Abt Vogler, one notes, was reconciled to finding a resting 
place in the “C Major of this life’; Santayana uses the homelier 
figure of descending “to our pots and pans.” One notes further that 
Browning was concerned with the virtues and affections (also the 
vices and the hatreds) which endure with or without the intrusion of 
ecstatic experience. He clearly was not unacquainted with the claims 
of mysticism and, by and large, his poems are not—as Santayana says 
they are—‘“aimless in their vehemence and [mere] ebullitions of 
lustiness in adventurous and profoundly ungoverned souls.”*° 

In the Epilogue to The Last Puritan one of the characters, Mario, 
tells the author not to tear the book up, for it has the virtue of being 
dramatic, not dogmatic. Says Mario: “. . . when you profess to be 
describing a fact, you can’t help antagonizing those who take a differ- 
ent view of it, or are blind altogether to that sort of object. In this 
novel, on the contrary, the argument is dramatized, the views become 
human persuasions, and the presentation is all the truer for not pro- 
fessing to be true.” 

One observes that Santayana, 1m describing his own creative pur- 
poses, describes at the same time Browning’s method. Yet, the phi- 
losopher says that the poet’s method is wrong, for “his art is all self- 
expression or satire . . . his hero . . . is himself.”** In any ultimate 
sense, of course, every creative artist must be his own hero and his 
own villain. What Santayana means is that Santayana is a proper 
hero and that Browning is not. Essentially Santayana is of the East, 
Browning of the West. To the philosopher, life quickly became 
curiously savorless, a complexity to be spurned, to hide from event- 
ually in the shadows of the Eternal City. To the other, life was a 
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wonder, a self-justifying delight, the one complex evidence of God’s 
meaning for man. Santayana’s views are exclusive, Browning’s in- 
clusive—even to the point of embracing some of Santayana’s pet 


speculations. 
Browning will survive. The modern attitude will shift back to the 


reasonable estimate of him as an ever-curious explorer of the human 


scene, a wayfaring poet who refused to avert his gaze from the world 
as it is. 
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TENNYSON: A MODERN APPRAISAL 


By Epcar Hitt Duncan 


Professor Paull F. Baum in his recently published survey of 
Tennyson criticism, to which I am greatly indebted, remarks on 
“how much of both appreciation and depreciation [of Tennyson] re- 
volves around a few centers, and how repetitive it all is in spite of 
the variations in style and the shifting points of view.”* One cannot 
but agree to the justice of this observation while admiring the perfect 
candor of its author, since his own estimable study of Tennyson, 
published just ten years ago, must inevitably be included in his 
judgment.? The fact is that the main items of the generally accepted 
modern appraisal of Tennyson were laid down forty-one years ago 
in H. J. C. Grierson’s chapter in the Cambridge History, 1917.° These 
items may fairly be expressed under five heads which will, I think, 
be readily recognized as forming the staple of such modern estimates 
as those contained in the books of Fausset and Nicolson published in 
1923, in the essays of T. S. Eliot, 1936, and of W. H. Auden, 1944, 
in Professor Baum’s book of 1948, and in Arthur J. Carr’s essay of 
1950.* 

First, all agree that Tennyson became the most popular of Vic- 
torian poets and the one most representative of the frame of mind 
of his age. Usually this fact is viewed as being the result of some 
sort of compromise, whether conscious or unconscious on the poet’s 
part, of his deepest poetic instincts as they manifested themselves 
in his earlier published volumes, a compromise especially apparent 
in the work of his middle years (Enoch Arden and The Idylls for 
example) and less apparent in his latest poems, those which belong 
in Nicolson’s phrase to “the splendid Aldworth period.” Not all 
the critics are willing to absolve Tennyson from some insincerity in 
regard to this compromise, though the main tendency is, I believe, 
to view it as an essential element of his nature. Grierson puts it 
thus: “Tennyson was always” as compared with the revolutionary 
Romantics of the previous generation “in closer sympathy with the 
sentiments of the English middle-classes, domestic, distrustful of 
passion or, at least, of the frank expression and portrayal of passion, 
patriotic, utilitarian.”* Baum concludes that in his “Victorian” poems, 
“He followed his own bent, his own taste, rather than popular de- 
mand,” revealing frequently thereby the “‘absence of that fundamental 
energy which distinguishes talent from genius.”® And Fausset: “The 
great poet discovers truth; he never accepts contemporary standards 
in his estimation of the realities of life. This, however, Tennyson 
did... . Once again he sanctified sensuousness, he did not sublimate 
it.” Which is to say, I suppose, that he lacked the supreme uni- 
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versalizing gift of the divine afflatus which distinguishes a Dante or 
a Shakespeare. 

It is the presence of this compromise which leads to the critical 
game, begun by Nicolson, of separating the “real” Tennyson from 
the Victorian bardic Tennyson. For all recent commentators agree 
that the deepest fact of Tennyson’s personality was, to use Grierson's 
words again, “a vein of almost morbid hypersensitiveness and melan- 
choly, to which we may trace the rare delicacy and intensity of his 
sensuous and emotional renderings of nature and mood and dream,” 
and his preoccupation with 
the mysteries of life and death and immortality, themes around which his 
brooding imagination was to circle all his life with a sincerer passionate and 
pathetic interest than he felt for any other subject that engaged his art—seeking, 
finding, but never long sure that he really had found, like some lone, ghostly 
sea-bird wheeling around the luring, dazzling, baffling beams of a lighthouse 
on some stormy headland.’ 


This is what Auden terms Tennyson’s “vertigo of anxiety’® and what 
leads Eliot to conclude that In Memoriam is more religious in the 
quality of its doubt than of its faith.?° 

The third item in the Tennysonian profile drawn by twentieth- 
century commentators is a corollary of the first two. Grierson terms 
it a division between mind and heart.’ Nicolson, more brashly, in 
the critical manner of the ’20’s, calls Tennyson’s “a mind naturally 
perplexed and inconclusive,”** and writes of the conflict “between 
the remarkable depth and originality of his poetic temperament and 
the shallowness and timidity of his practical intelligence.”** Auden, 
even less charitably, calls him “undoubtedly the stupidest” of English 
poets: “there was little about melancholia that he didn’t know; there 
was little else that he did.”** Baum urges in extenuation that 
Tennyson did the best he could, that his failure was more that of an 
age than personal : 
. . . he polished and perfected his given material, though it was silver and not 


gold; .. . through no fault of his own he was touched by the idolatrous finger 
of a time which worshipped beauty as a form of concrete goodness. . . .* 


Arthur Carr, probing more widely and more profoundly, I think, 
sees Tennyson’s personal crisis of the divided will as a manifestation 
of the dilemma of the artist in a relativistic society which has lost 
its traditional values, a plight which Tennyson apprehended without 
fully comprehending. Tennyson, he writes, did not really advance 
toward “solutions” : 


What saved him, at last, was that he felt his predicament even if he did not 
thoroughly comprehend it. He saw the crisis of art and society as a war of 
values, a matter of conscience. He does not theorize about it nor arrive at 
systematic principles. ... In Tennyson’s anatomy of conscience, our human 
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action upon nature and society meets a crisis of the divided will, which cannot 
be healed until it frees itself from fantasy and despair. That freedom Tennyson 
could not really win. His failure accurately represents the continuing crisis 
of our culture.” 


The fourth item in the modern appraisal of Tennyson, again bear- 
ing a corollary relation to those already suggested, states, with Nicol- 
son,?”? that Tennyson is essentially a subjective rather than an objec- 
tive poet. Neither narrative nor drama was his real forte, and his 
most successful poems of these classes are those, such for example 
as Maud, where the dramatic or narrative superstructure serves as 
vehicle for a subjective base. Grierson recognizes this fact, writing 
that Tennyson was 
a poet not so much of passion and passionate thinking as of moods—moods 
subtle and luxurious and sombre, moods in which it is not always easy to discern 
the line that separates waking from dreaming. . . . Almost every poem [in the 
first three volumes] was a distinct, conscious experiment in the metrical ex- 
pression of a single, definite mood.” 


And Carr, combining this inwardness of subject with the “current 
of [Tennyson’s] melancholic sensibility” finds there the true material 
of his poetry. 
When that sensibility was fed, enormously, by such a loss as the death of 
Arthur Hallam, Tennyson’s poetry swept the entire range of crisis. .. . 
The theme of loss appeared early in Tennyson’s poetry as the talisman of 
imaginative energy. Whenever this theme reappears, even after Jn Memoriam, 
it works its magic. This fact may explain why Tennyson often seems to force 
himself to remember the loss of Hallam, enclosing him in the figure of King 
Arthur in Idylls of the King, performing again the ritual of loss and recovery 
in Vastness, In the Valley of the Cauteretz, Merlin and the Gleam and Cross- 
ing the Bar, and implicitly in many other poems. When the private sensibility 
was hot stirred, the awareness was wanting, and “stupid” “Alfred Lawn Tenny- 
son,” the Victorian, wrote masterly bathos.” 


All the commentators are agreed upon the fifth item in the Tenny- 
sonian profile. It is his wonderful gift of lyric expression, which he 
cultivated with zealous care to what was for him certainly the ab- 
solute limit of technical virtuosity. It is this which prompted Grier- 
son to remark that “English poetry had produced nothing since 
Milton that is so obviously the result of a strenuous and unwearied 
pursuit of perfection in form,”?° and Eliot to state that Tennyson 
had “the finest ear of any English poet since Milton,” and to acclaim 
him as “the great master of metric . . .” with a “unique and un- 
erring feeling for the sounds of words.””* 

If the over-all view of Tennyson, at least in broad outline, thus 
seems to have remained remarkably stable in the criticism of the 
past forty years, it is nevertheless true that a great deal of very val- 
uable work of historical and critical scholarship of a more specialized 
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kind has been done which provides a firmer base for judgment, and 
which is modifying that judgment in some ways. I can mention 
only very cursorily some of the more important studies of this sort. 
Charles Tennyson’s biography,?? 1949, a valuable addition to the 
Memoir, is of greatest importance for the hitherto unpublished in- 
formation it furnishes of the poet’s early, formative years. The 
studies of Miss Joyce Green, Edgar F. Shannon, and P. E. Jamie- 
son*® largely increase our understanding of the poet’s milieu between 
1830 and 1855, of the influence of his friends on his work, and of 
the effect of contemporary criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, 
upon his poetry. We are, I think, only beginning to envisage the 
real nature of the influence of Arthur Hallam, alive, upon the poetry 
of Tennyson and thus coming better to understand the effect of his 
untimely death. The work of T. Vail Motter, Miss Helen Pearce, 
and H. M. McLuhan" is of real value here, as well as a recent arti- 
cle by Robert Preyer,”® to which I shall return later. 

Important recent studies analyze ways in which Tennyson made 
poetic symbols the vehicle of his private sensibilities. The pioneer 
in this field is W. D. Paden’s Tennyson in Egypt,** 1942, a study 
of the imagery of the poet’s juvenilia, its psychological implications, 
and the symbolic techniques which he began early to perfect. Of 
pioneer significance also is Lionel Stevenson’s essay on the “high- 
born maiden” symbol in Tennyson’s poetry.” Elizabeth H. Waters- 
ton has studied the techniques of symbolism in the minor poems ;** 
E. D. H. Johnson has analyzed Tennyson’s strategy of combining 
the expression of an inner awareness with a “‘public” message.?® Miss 
Mary J. Donahue has written an analysis of Tithonus, as a symbolic 
expression of one mood of Tennyson’s grief after Hallam’s death.*° 
Finally, G. Robert Stange, by an analysis of The Hesperides, a very 
early poem, and of Demeter and Persephone, a very late one, has 
illustrated convincingly Tennyson’s early mastery and continued use 
of a method of symbolism for projecting his psychic experiences.** 

A summary statement of the modified view of Tennyson which 
emerges from such studies as these, stressing his romantic subjec- 
tivism, his use of symbol, and what Carr calls his “modernity,” is 
this from Jerome Buckley’s introduction to the Riverside Edition of 
selections from Tennyson: 


Matthew Arnold demanded of every great poet the capacity of the ancients to 
delineate a great action rather than the will of the moderns to find self- 
expression. But Tennyson in this respect belongs essentially with the moderns, 
with the major Romantics before him and with the representative poets of our 
own century. Like the Romantics he was devoted first of all not to a general 
“criticism of life’ but to an interpretation of private and personal experience, 
which might or might not lead to conclusions of broader relevance. And like 
our contemporaries he was obliged as artist to seek for himself sustaining 
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values in the wasteland of the modern world where all things seemed relative, 
transient, and inconclusive. His poetry deals typically not with the great ac- 
tion seen as an object in itself but with the search through situation and sym- 
bol for meaning and the sudden illuminating discovery of purpose.” 


The best way, perhaps, to indicate what modern criticism is do- 
ing to increase our understanding of Tennyson is to illustrate by 
analyzing one of his poems. Ulysses offers itself as fair game for 
two reasons. First, it was written in the fall of 1833, within a 
month, perhaps, of Tennyson’s receiving the news of Hallam’s death, 
and we have the poet’s own word that it expresses a reaction to that 
event. Secondly, the poem has suffered rather brutally at the hands 
of some recent commentators and stands in real need of resuscita- 
tion. It will be noted that these commentators are concerned mainly 
with the objective surface of the poem rather than with its subjective 
subsurface, though they admit this exists. What the poem meant 
to the Victorian reader and popularly means now was well stated by 
W. C. DeVane in 1940: “Tennyson has converted the legend into 
one of the great poems of the century, and one expressive of the 
strongest aspirations of his time. It has become the battle song of 
the scientific age.”** In some such terms the poem has historically 
been regarded as one of Tennyson’s most successful and certainly 
most popular. 

So far as I know, the earliest adverse criticism was that of Fried- 
rich Brie in 1935. Tennyson, he said, portrays in Ulysses a Renais- 
sance version of an heroic character using language of sophisticated 
intellectual refinement, too melodious and highly wrought. The 
highly polished blank verse conveys the spirit neither of the antique 
nor the Renaissance worlds but that of Victorian compromise.** 
Douglas Bush, in 1937, is much more charitable. He recognizes that 
“Both in spirit and in many details the poem is quite un-Greek. .. . 
In the process of modernization Ulysses . . . is endowed with a 
nineteenth-century elegiac sensibility and magnanimous reflectiveness, 
a capacity for not only seeking experience but interpreting it.”* 
But Auden, in 1944, asks the question: “And what is Ulysses but 
a covert—the weakness of the poem is its indirection—refusal to be 
a responsible and useful person, a glorification of the heroic dandy ?”’** 
W. B. Stanford in his study of the Ulysses theme in western litera- 
ture, 1954, weighing the opinions of Bush and Auden, inclines to 
Auden’s view.*" 

Worse is to come. Professor Baum in an appendix of his 1948 
book undertakes a full analysis.** He finds the dramatic structure 
inconsistent within itself; there is not a single, unifying, physical 
point of view. Developing lines suggested by Brie and Auden, he 
discovers that the various elements entering into the characteriza- 
tion of Ulysses have not been fused into a consistent whole. The 
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knowledge Ulysses craves tends “toward the arcane and the unper- 
mitted.” His dismissal of Telemachus “has an air of condescension 
with a tinge of contempt . . . almost a sarcasm.” There are Byronic 
and Satanic echoes we are not supposed to overhear. Ulysses is 
right about being made weak by time, but wrong about being weak- 
ened by fate. Ulysses is even uncertain in his employment of the 
tenses of verbs. “We feel that Ulysses has somewhat deceived him- 


self—or that Tennyson is confused. ... The magnificent language 
does not quite conceal the muddled thinking.” ‘‘Nevertheless,” Baum 
concludes, “we bow before the miracle. . . . We shall always call 


Ulysses a fine poem, all purple, and go on quoting it. There is 
nowhere a better example of the triumph of rich color over bad 
drawing.” 

So completely has Professor Baum done his destructive work 
that the only analysis of the poem to appear since, by E. J. Chiason 
in 1954, undertakes to prove that Ulysses is not a “gleam poem,” 
as Chiason phrases it, but a dramatic portrayal of a kind of charac- 
ter whose views in Tennyson’s opinion were ruinous to society. 
Ulysses the character becomes an example of “Renaissance” su- 
perbia.*® 

Surely the case is desperate. If Tennyson is a major poet as 
Eliot holds, or a major talent in poetry, his most famous and ad- 
mired poem must needs be rescued from being patronized on the 
one hand and from what I cannot but feel is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion on the other. ‘‘Even insensitive readers,” according to Miss 
Waterston, “recognize Ulysses . . . as not a simple story, not a 
dramatic monologue of individual character, but a series of clues to 
a hidden meaning.”’*° The point of departure from which the rescue 
operation can best be undertaken and the hidden meaning perhaps 
arrived at is succinctly stated by Arthur J. Carr: It 
demands that criticism breathe a mixed atmosphere, neither wholly aesthetic 
nor wholly biographical. . . . In Tennyson’s poetry the private and public 
worlds are fused. In the presence of such poetry, criticism must act upon life 
as well as upon art. Tennyson’s double nature does not divide itself between 
the poet and the man; his poetry has a double nature and reveals not only 
itself but the poet.” 

This is a subjective poem. The Ulysses story, especially Dante's 
version of it,‘? supplies the form; the emotions and attitudes of 
Tennyson supply the content. Form and content interact, one at 
times supporting, at times modifying, the other. The poem came in 
response to the imperative need of expressing the staggering sense 
of loss and the concomitant resurgence of the primitive life force, 
basic factors in Tennyson’s reaction to the death of Arthur Hallam. 
Years after the event, Tennyson when talking about Jn Memoriam 
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told James Knowles: “It is a very impersonal poem as well as per- 
sonal. There is more about myself in Ulysses, which was written 
under the sense of loss and that all had gone by, but that still life 
must be fought out to the end.’’** 

The chief strategy in objectification of the subjective moods is 
the adoption of the “mask of age,” a favorite device of the young 
Tennyson.** Ulysses, old, speaks the sentiments of Tennyson, young 
in years, but feeling immensely old in the usages of grief. Tenny- 
son’s appropriation of the symbol, and consequent modification of 
it, is apparent in the first five lines of the poem. Dante’s Ulisse is 
apologetic in his denial of the claims of home and country: 


neither fondness for my son, nor reverence for my aged 
father, nor the due love that should have cheered Penelope, 

could conquer in me the ardour that I had to gain experience 
of the world... 


Tennyson’s Ulysses, dominated by his creator’s revulsion from the 
mood of frustration, the feelings of stagnation, the dulling, benumb- 
ing effect of grief that jaundiced his view of his immediate circum- 
stances, violently repudiates his present state. The violence is ex- 
pressed in the adjectives: idle king, still hearth, barren crags, aged 
wife, Unequal laws, savage race; and in the verbs: mete and dole, 
hoard, and sleep, and feed, and also in the feeling of estrangement : 
know not me.*® Dante’s Ulisse, again with a difference, determines 
Tennyson’s expression of the primitive urge to live: 


I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees.“ 


Homer’s Odysseus—the /liad and the Odyssey—is the ordering, 
objectifying element in lines 7-17, the retrospect of the past, but a 
past viewed and interpreted nostalgically under the power of grief. 
Just as the present appears worse than it is to the grief-stricken 
mind, so the past appears frequently as happier, more heroic, more 
successful than it actually was.** The lines make frequent use of 
antitheses: joy pitted against suffering, solitude against companion- 
ship, “roaming with a hungry heart” against “honor’d of them all.” 
The “I am become a name” is, of course, literally true for Tennyson's 
small circle of Apostolic friends, and to a degree for the larger lit- 
erary world. Even the grudging Christopher North had hailed him 
as a real poet.*® The “Much have I seen” lines, to “windy Troy,” 
are an exaggeration, applied to Tennyson’s actual experiences and 
victories, but not complete falsification. There was the romantic 
journey with Arthur Hallam through France to Spain ;*° there was 
the winning of the Chancellor’s prize. There were the meetings of 
the Apostles when Tennyson read his poems. Now these events 
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have their other—and less heroic and sadder, even at times humorous 
—aspect. And Tennyson knew this: in The Two Voices, for ex- 
ample, written also under the immediate impact of Hallam’s death, 
he used the arms and warfare symbolism to portray quite a different 
relationship of himself to his Cambridge friends. Here, like Achilles, 
he lingers in the tents, but for quite un-Achillean reasons. We note 
here also the assumption of the “mask of age”: 

“Nay—rather yet that I could raise 


One hope that warm’d me in the days 
While still I yearn’d for human praise. 


“When wide in soul and bold of tongue 
Among the tents I paused and sung, 
The distant battle flash’d and rung. 


“T sung the joyful Paean clear, 
And, sitting, burnish’d without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear— 


” 


“Waiting to strive a happy strife... . 


Both moods partake of, have their roots nostalgically in, the reality 
of the past. In each case Tennyson appropriates a symbol to ex- 
press the mood. 

Thus far in the poem Ulysses Tennyson has fused elements from 
Dante’s Ulisse and Homer’s Odysseus to project his sense of the 
blighting effect of loss on his grief-charged mind as it looked out on 
its immediate environment, his basic urge that life must continue to 
be lived, and his nostalgic recollection of the vanished past. 

The therapeutic effect of the composition of these lines is im- 
mediately evident in the poem itself. There is now the line “I am 
part of all that I have met,” both generalizing and distancing the 
memories of the past and thus relieving some of the psychic pressure 
of the past on the present and the future. Not all the pressure, for 
the past will occur again later in the poem, but directed then to a 
larger and positive purpose. The therapeutic effect is evident also 
in the famous “arch” image, which follows immediately. This image, 
while original with Tennyson and justly one of his glories, has its 
symbolic roots in the Dantean Ulisse: 

. . . the ardour that I had to gain experience 


of the world, and of human vice and worth; 
I put forth on the deep open sea... . 


Fused with it are the wanderings of Homer’s Odysseus. The au- 
thentic Tennysonian note is evident in the movement of the lines 
and in the diction: “Gleams,” “Margin fades/For ever and for 
ever. .. .” I remark here also that these words foreshadow a 
later section of the poem when the subject of the end or goal of 
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metaphorical “travel” is considered. In their immediate context, 
followed as they are by a reprise of the theme of dullness and stag- 
nation of the present situation (lines 22-24), they suggest the value 
of the experience of active life for the poetic mind. That value 
is thus expressed in one of Tennyson’s 1830 poems, The Mystic: 
. . . his spirit and his secret heart 
The stern experience of converse lives, 


The linked woes of many a fiery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made free.” 


In the Tennysonian dialectic experience is a prelude, but only a 
prelude, to the pursuit of “knowledge”: 


. . . but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things. 


Here we have the second hint of the real nature of the pursuit 
and the first clear indication that the psychic moods of which the 
poem is both an objectification and a record are to carry beyond 
both Homer’s Odysseus and Dante’s Ulisse. It has now become 
“vile” to “store and hoard myself” “For some three suns.” A third 
clue, this time introducing the two key concepts of “knowledge” and 
“the region of the west” concludes this section of the poem: 

. . this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


The next section is devoted to Ulysses’ characterization of and 
assignment of duties to his son Telemachus. As evidence that the 
symbol is in keeping with its prototype we have Churton Collins’ 
explanatory exclamation: “How admirably has Tennyson touched 
off the character of Telemachus in the Odyssey.”** With this I 
agree, though I do not think it the only important thing to be said. 
I cannot at all agree with Professor Baum’s finding “condescension,” 
“a tinge of contempt,” “almost a sarcasm” in Ulysses’ words about 
his son.** Looked at from the point of view we have been pursuing, 
that of Tennyson objectifying his moods by means of symbols, we 
see that the Telemachus passage is a repetition, with a difference, of 
the rejection of the immediate environment made in the opening 
lines of the poem. But the positive value-loving portion of his 
psyche now dictates the tone and the choice of language, both of 
which are noble and compassionate. Telemachus is “mine own,” 
“well-loved of me,” “decent [that is proper, seemly] not to fail in 
offices of tenderness,” ‘“‘most blameless” in the “sphere of common 
[that is usual, necessary] duties.” “He works his work, I mine.” 
This language and this tone are not those of violent repudiation, as 
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in the earlier passage; they are rather the language and tone of per- 
sonal regard, of personal involvement in the mood, or the activity, 
which is nevertheless being rejected. 

What is it that is being rejected? For what does Telemachus 
stand in the poem? Perhaps it is only the wearing daily round of 
customary family responsibilities, more weighty since the death of 
Tennyson’s father in 1831 and darkened by Hallam’s recent death. 
I believe there is something more important, however. I suggest 
that the likeliest answer to that question is in terms of the pressures 
Tennyson felt, especially from certain of his Cambridge friends, 
which were reiterated in the reviews of his first two volumes, that 
he devote his poetic talents to social poetry. It is the sense of im- 
mediate social mission of the Cambridge apostolic brotherhood, 
mockingly characterized later by Monckton Milnes as “a vague idea 
that it should be our function to interpret the oracles of transcen- 
dental wisdom to the world of Philistines, or Stumpfs, as we desig- 
nated them.”** It is the serious young Apostle, R. C. Trench, saying, 
“when we were at Trinity together, ‘Tennyson, we cannot live in 
art.’”’55 It is J. M. Kemble, another Apostle, who called forth from 
Tennyson a Miltonic sonnet, bad, but gloriously saved by its author’s 
half-humorous, half-sardonic involvement in the very attitude he is 
mocking : 

My hope and heart is with thee—thou wilt be 
A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest. . . . 
. .. Thou from a throne 


Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and mark. 


Since all the evidence clearly indicates that this conception of 
the poet’s function was a powerful one in Tennyson’s make-up, but 
since in the present poem it is subordinated to a conception that for 
the time was more powerful and was in all likelihood anterior in 
Tennyson’s poetic growth, it seems to me altogether fitting that the 
two conceptions should be symbolized in the guise of father and son. 

The third and final section of the poem begins with an all but 


monosyllabic line, classic in its simplicity : 

There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sails. .. . 
followed by the eminently Tennysonian 

There gloom the dark, broad seas. 


And then the mariners are introduced. They come from Dante, 
with reminiscences, no doubt, of sea journeys in the Odyssey. Ulisse 


says: 
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I put forth on the deep, open sea, with but 
one ship, and with that small company, which had not 
deserted me. ... 
I and my companions were old and tardy... . 

What do the mariners represent? Since, for Tennyson, the voyage 
is one into mysterious seas of mind, the mariners could scarcely 
stand for any form of human companionship. They must them- 
selves be part of the furniture of the mind. Since the psychic voy- 
age is also a via poetica and its goal both a condition of the mind 
and a kind of poetry (as I hope to show), what more likely than 
that the mariners represent his memories of his former approaches 
to that condition of mind and his already written poems approxi- 
mating that kind of poetry? Included in this nexus would also be 
vivid memories of Arthur Hallam, for Hallam approved of and en- 
couraged Tennyson’s writing that kind of poetry. The voyage would 
thus be both a journeying toward a new thing and, at the same time, 
a kind of return to something formerly experienced. The mariners 
are “Souls” (i.e. states of mind and the resultant poems) “that have 
toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me”; the “frolic welcome” 
and the “opposed/Free hearts, free foreheads” might be the energy 
of the poetic process; and “the thunder and the sunshine” might 
characterize the poems: some serious, some gay.°® “—you and I 
are old” brings in again the sense of loss, as well perhaps as of the 
inadequacy of former efforts. But “Old age hath yet his honor and 
his toil.” As long as life lasts some more noble work may be at- 
tempted and perhaps accomplished—a work not unbecoming “men 
who strove with gods.” Had not Tennyson striven all his life (as 
the commentators never tire of telling us) with the goddess Melan- 
cholia? And were not these poems, in one aspect at least, exor- 
cisms of Melancholia? 

I should interpolate here that the idea of Ulysses’ direct address 
to the mariners, and some of the content of that address, again come 
from the Inferno. “O brothers, I said, who through a hundred 
thousand dangers have reached the West, deny not . . . experience 
of the unpeopled world behind the Sun. Consider your origin: we 
were not formed to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and knowl- 
edge.” The word “knowledge” here linked to 

. . . like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought, 
we have already noted as a hint toward the goal of the sea-journey.** 
But there is nothing in Dante like the view which fills the eye nor 
the sound which fills the ear of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 
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The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks, 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


It is time now to consider what this journey is and what is its 
hoped-for goal. Substantial help in that consideration is offered by 
Professor Robert Preyer’s article, previously mentioned.** I quote 
from the opening paragraphs: 


In the [early] 1830’s Tennyson was attempting to live and write as an oracular 
poet. The claim is explicitly made in The Poet and The Poet’s Mind; and 
in poem after poem we can watch him plunge into an abyss of self-consciousness, 
convinced that he will emerge somehow with hints and fragments of a “deeper 
ae 

The search . . . hopes to uncover . . . the landscape of vision and the 
images of a new apocalypse. 

The reader may join the poet if he chooses. But if he does, he will be 
dragged away from the social and moral landscape he normally inhabits. To 
this end, the syntax is deliberately complicated, archaic diction is employed, 
and customary meters are replaced by free-flowing rhythmical forms. Certain 
syllabic sounds echo and reverberate as in a cave; and elaborate precautions 
will be taken to control the speed, pitch, timbre, tone and accent of the speaker’s 
voice. Quite literally, the reader “sounds” his way into these unknown waters.” 


Preyer illustrates Tennyson’s employment of these technical devices, 
in The Kraken, the opening stanzas of The Lotos Eaters, and other 
poems. While he does not mention Ulysses, and while there is no 
archaic diction nor any very complicated syntax in the lines just 
quoted from Ulysses, otherwise the stylistic qualities enumerated 
describe very aptly those lines and the ones immediately following: 


The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks, 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows. 


Even blasé college freshmen have become intoxicated by the echoing 
syllabic sounds, the play of assonance and consonance, and the free- 
flowing rhythms of these lines which swell out beyond the scarcely 
inhibiting blank-verse pattern. 

I feel confident that what we have in the last movement of the 
poem is a symbolic projection of a psychic process toward the state 
in which the oracular poet discovers new things. We have noted 
hints toward this in the “arch” passage, “Gleams that untravell’d 
world” (1. 20), in the “new things” of line 28, and in “follow 
knowledge like a sinking star” (1. 31). “Newer world” of line 57 
catches up two of these. The other is implied in the lines which 
immediately follow : 
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To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars... . 


And the “Happy Isles,” the hoped-for goal, occurs in the second 
line following. The most striking parallel to this cluster of images 
in Tennyson’s early poetry is in the incantatory song of the maidens 
in The Hesperides, published in 1830. ‘“‘Zidonian Hanno” voyaging 
the Atlantic, “between the southern and the western Horn,” over- 
hears the daughters of Hesperus chant the necessity of guarding 
diligently their esoteric possession : 


” 


If ye sing not, if ye make false measure, 
We shall lose eternal pleasure, 

Worth eternal want of rest 

Laugh not loudly: watch the treasure 
Of the wisdom of the West.” 


Professor Stange in his study of this poem writes that Tenny- 
son’s “consciousness was so clearly centered on poetry and the prob- 
lems of art, that wisdom came to mean for him the artist’s powerful 
insight, the poet’s supreme attribute.”** He mentions The Poet and 
The Poet’s Mind as employing the word in this way. I believe that 
in Ulysses the word “knowledge” has this sort of oracular connota- 
tion as indeed it does in The Mystic, 1830, from which I have al- 
ready quoted.** In The Hesperides this “wisdom” is both the cause 
and the subject of the maidens’ song. It is preserved by being sung. 
In The Poet it is a kind of divinely given charism with which the 
poet ‘shakes the world.” In Ulysses it is a goal of the poet’s quest. 
To continue with the West symbolism of The Hesperides, Stange 
writes that for this poem: 


The West ... is a place of twilight, of rest, of warmth and secrecy. In the 
echoed words of Sappho’s fragment on Hesperus, it is the home of “all good 
things.” The attributes of this desirable state of being arise from a group 
of fundamental and sometimes unconscious feelings. Tennyson connects the 
West with images of the sea, of growth, and, paradoxically, of death.™ 


All of this applies with equal force to Ulysses, and the whole is 
caught up in the climactic line 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 


In The Mystic the young Tennyson described one who had 
achieved the “wisdom of the West,” whose psyche dwelt in the 
Happy Isles: 


For him the silent congregated hours 
Daughters of time... 

Upheld and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which drops low hung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death; he in the centre fixt, 
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Saw on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances.™ 


A less esoteric and more tentative expression, I think, is to be found 
in The Two Voices in a continuation of the passage I have already 
quoted from that poem. Here Tennyson himself is recounting his 
youthful hope: 

“Some hidden principle to move, 


To put together, part and prove, 
And mete the bounds of hate and love— 


“To search thro’ all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law.” 


The oracular poet who has achieved the goal of his quest, the “wis- 
dom of the West,” can view the vicissitudes of time and circumstance 
and the frustrations of his own psyche almost sub specie aetermitatis: 


He [sees] thro’ his own soul, 
The marvel of the everlasting will 
An open scroll. ... 


He has reached the “law within the law.” 

Now we observe that Tennyson’s Ulysses has not achieved this 
condition. The poem is a striving toward a goal that may quite pos- 
sibly not be reached: 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down... . 


Preyer’s statement of the danger always present to the oracular poet 
is an effective gloss on this line: “. . . if a poet should lose confidence 
in his ‘vision’ or come to doubt the validity of his insights, he will 
be utterly annihilated as man and poet.”** The quest had its dan- 
gerous side, and Tennyson was aware of that fact. 

On the other hand: 


It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


Here at the climax the spirit of Arthur Hallam, which as we know 
has brooded over the poem from its inception, comes vividly before 
us. Psychologically considered, the memory of the well-beloved dead 
can be safely contemplated when the sense of loss has, in the process 
of grief, been sublimated into something like a sense of hope. In 
the process the past, though irrevocably lost, has become transmuted 
into a hoped-for reality of the future. The poem, as we remarked 
earlier, is both a voyage to new things and a return to old, possible 
because old regrets have been caught up in new and renewed hopes. 
It is also, paradoxically, a pursuit of death, and the Happy Isles, 
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symbolically in the poem and in Tennyson’s consciousness, are in 
one of their meanings the Heaven which Arthur Hallam’s soul now 
inhabits. 

“The great Achilles” also belongs in the “Happy Isles” when we 
look at the symbol in the way I have been interpreting it. For Ar- 
thur Hallam continually encouraged his friend in experiments toward 
the oracular kind of poetry. Preyer believes that none of Tenny- 
son’s Apostle friends, with the possible exception of F. D. Maurice, 
realized so fully what Tennyson was attempting. Certainly none 
had more active sympathy with his aims. Most of them preferred 
Tennyson-Telemachus to Tennyson-Ulysses. The evidence to prove 
this point would be the subject for another paper; some is given in 
Professor Preyer’s article. Suffice it to say here that almost the 
whole of Hallam’s brilliant essay in review of the 1830 volume can 
be read as a public defense and apology of his friend’s oracular 
method and, at the same time, as a private encouragement to Tenny- 
son to persist in that effort. 

With the safe contemplation of memories of Arthur Hallam now 
possible, the psychic journey comes to an end. And so does the 
poem. The whole journey is succinctly restated in six words: “Tho’ 
much is taken, much abides... .” It is restated more fully in lines 
65-70, which end with the confident, firm acceptance of the challenge 
involved in the new position: 


strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


Now I realize that, though, to my own satisfaction at least, I 
have accounted for all the elements in the poem, I have not neces- 
sarily absolved the poem from charges of inconsistency in the por- 
trayal of the character Ulysses. The basic difficulty is in Tennyson’s 
adoption of so public a symbol as Homer’s and Dante’s wander- 
burdened hero for the projection of private sensibilities. But that 
is a difficulty which must be accepted; it is useless to rail against 
Tennyson for being Tennyson. Certainly the surface symbolism of 
a symbolic poem should be consistent within itself. I maintain that 
it is so for Ulysses if that symbolism is understood in reference to 
the psychic reality behind it. Perhaps this poem is a case in point 
in the warfare between “pure” and “historical” criticism. It illus- 
trates the need for the correct interpretation, and thus for the full 
appreciation, of many poems—especially by Romantic poets of Ten- 
nyson’s kind—of knowing the well-springs of inspiration behind 
the poems. And this is the sort of dredge work in the province of 
historical criticism. 

Looked at in the broad perspective of Tennyson’s whole career, 
we conclude that this reading of Ulysses may modify somewhat but 
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does not essentially change the over-all view of the poet held by 
commentators over the past foi‘, years, as sketched in the opening 
pages of this paper. Tennyson did not persist long in his efforts 
to be an oracular poet. The causes of that defection, if defection it 
was, are suggested by Professor Preyer and need not be detailed 
here. Though the gulfs did not wash him down, Tennyson-Ulysses 
did not reach the Happy Isles, or reached them only infrequently. 
He took no strong and undisputed possession of them. There was 
a compromise, and Tennyson-Ulysses for the most part gave way 
to Tennyson-Telemachus. In the Jdyl/s Galahad and even Lancelot 
are Ulysses figures; King Arthur is Telemachian. 

As I began this paper with a quotation from Professor Baum, I 
should like to end with him. I hope he will approve and be con- 
vinced by my reading of Ulysses. But I find that I have to object 
to another of his remarks. His recent survey of Tennyson criticism 
contains a summary of Carr’s essay which concludes that by it Ten- 
nyson’s “position on Parnassus is not improved.” Surely this is to 
miss the function of criticism, which should not seek directly, I 
think, to nudge any poet either farther up or farther down the sacred 
mount but rather to determine as precisely as possible the niche 
which he occupies there. Recent criticism of Tennyson, it seems to 
me, has made a significant and rewarding effort toward that end. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY: A MODERN APPRAISAL 


By LioneL STEVENSON 


The attempt to make a fresh estimate of Matthew Arnold’s poetry 
is greatly complicated by its being so closely interlinked with his 
prose. This problem does not beset the other two papers in the pres- 
ent symposium, since Tennyson published no prose of any sort, and 
Browning is represented by only two critical essays, one of which was 
unknown until ten years ago. But the bulk of Arnold’s prose vastly 
overshadows his poetry; and the chronological fact that he devoted 
himself almost wholly to prose in his later (and presumably maturer) 
years adds a further emphasis to his critical and sociological essays. 
Nevertheless, if he is to retain his stature as a major Victorian poet, 
his verse must be evaluated on its own merits, and not as an interest- 
ing adjunct to his prose writings. 

Forty years ago his claim to poetic greatness was probably higher 
than it has been since. Never having enjoyed the inflated popularity 
of Tennyson and Browning, his poetry did not sink into such an 
abyss of disfavor when the reaction set in, and therefore it seemed 
for a while to be on approximately an equal footing with theirs. The 
Georgian poets liked him for his subdued tone and his experiments 
in the direction of free verse. The wave of disillusionment at the 
end of the first World War, which swept Hardy and Housman into 
belated poetic eminence, recognized Arnold as their predecessor in 
bleak discouragement. But after 1930 the climate of opinion changed. 
When Donne and Hopkins became the criteria of poetic excellence, 
Arnold seemed to have nothing to offer. Critics who were dedicated 
to the recognition of ambiguities and the analysis of “thematic levels” 
found little fodder in his poems. 

In the past few years there has been a perceptible revival of 
respect for Arnold’s prose works, but its extension to his poetry can- 
not be confidently affirmed. He is being recognized as a significant 
forerunner of some influential modern critics,’ as an evangelist of the 
Hellenic and Celtic revivals,? as a key figure in the troublemaking 
theories about races and cultures.* E. K. Brown wrote an intensive 
study of his textual revisions,* and subsequent scholars have been 
exhuming essays that he never reprinted. Professor J. H. Raleigh’s 
recent book on Matthew Arnold and American Culture is concerned 
almost wholly with the influence of the ideas in his prose. 

His poetry has not received anything like the same attention. It 
is true that the Commentary by C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry is a 
thorough and scholarly assemblage of all the factual information that 
was available in 1940 about the sources, dates, and so forth, for all 
the poems; but there are some questions of fact that remain un- 
answered. The puzzle as to whether the “Marguerite” poems were 
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imaginary or autobiographical still baffles us, and students have had 
to be satisfied with Professor Paull Baum’s cogent survey of the evi- 
dence, first published in the Booker Memorial Studies and now re- 
printed in his Ten Studies in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold. But 
just a few months ago, in the Times Literary Supplement, Kenneth 
Allott published six hitherto-unknown stanzas of “The River”—the 
first of the “Faded Leaves” sequence—which identify the specific 
occasion of that poem and thus carry implications about the other love 
poems also.° If more manuscript verses come to light, or if a full 
edition of Arnold’s letters reveals further details about the back- 
ground of his poems, a reinterpretation may ensue. 

Meanwhile, the only full-scale study of his poetry is that by Louis 
Bonnerot, Matthew Arnold poéte: Essai de biographie psychologique 
(1947) ; and as the subtitle indicates, this undertakes to use the poems 
as evidence for a psycho-analytical exploration of Arnold’s person- 
ality. Bonnerot’s discussion is extensive and generally perceptive ; 
but not much has yet been done to absorb his suggestions into a study 
that should be critical rather than biographical. 

Perhaps the beginning of a trend can be recognized in the two 
most recent publications. Professor Baum’s Ten Studies deal partly 
with prosody, partly with structure and imagery; he does not claim 
to have undertaken a consistent survey, and many of the significant 
poems are left untouched. Professor Walter E. Houghton’s analysis 
of “Empedocles on Etna” in the June, 1958, issue of Victorian Studies 
attempts to assess the real value of that perplexing poem. Professor 
Houghton is said to be engaged upon a book about the poetry of 
Arnold and Clough. At this interim stage, therefore, it may be useful 
to take a fresh look at Arnold’s poetry, with a minimum of reference 
to his prose work. The first step must be a survey of the corpus 
to decide which poems now seem the most important. 

An obvious fact is the decline of his long poems. Even “Sohrab 
and Rustum,” after several generations of being a standard piece in 
high-school and college textbooks is now omitted from the antholo- 
gies and ignored by the critics. Not since 1936, when Jennie E. 
MacNeill traced its geographical source-book,’ has this poem been 
subjected to any scholarly investigation. “Balder Dead” is occasion- 
ally mentioned as an item of evidence as to the mid-Victorian vogue 
of Nordic themes; and Frederick Page acclaims it as a masterpiece 
in his article suggesting that it is a sort of allegorical forecast of 
Literature and Dogma, with Balder representing Christianity, de- 
stroyed by stupid public opinion under the insidious promptings of 
higher criticism. But otherwise the poem seems to be as defunct as 
its subject. ‘“Merope” is accorded conventional respect for being 
faithful to the techniques of Greek tragedy in contrast with other Eng- 
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lish works in that tradition, such as Prometheus Unbound and Ata- 
lanta in Calydon; but this can scarcely be interpreted as high praise 
for it as a work of creative genius, and in fact its restrained tone and 
conscientious expository clarity read more like a translation and less 
like original English poetry than do Gilbert Murray’s versions of 
Sophocles and Euripides. Any random sample will convey the pre- 
vailing effect: 


Merope: A whisper through the palace flies of one 
Arrived from Tegea with weighty news; 
And I came, thinking to find Arcas here. 
Ye have not left this gate, which he must pass; 
Tell me—hath one not come? or, worse mischance, 
Come, and been intercepted by the King? 


The Chorus: A messenger, sent from Arcadia here, 
Arrived, and of the King had speech but now. 


An equally random selection from Murray’s translation of The Bac- 
chae reads thus: 


Soldier: Our quest is finished, and thy prey, O King, 
Caught; for the chase was swift, and this wild thing 
Most tame; yet never flinched, nor thought to flee, 
But held both hands out unresistingly— 
No change, no blanching of the wine-red cheek. 
He waited while we came, and bade us wreak 
All thy decree. 


It is not merely the absence of rhyme that makes Arnold’s play sound 
like rather exceptionally colorless prose. 

“Tristam and Iseult” has received a larger modicum of critical 
attention, but it has been mainly unfavorable. Arnold is condemned 
for ignoring a great tragedy of passionate love in favor of a senti- 
mental domestic drama; he is sneered at as a typical Victorian for 
his callous attitude toward the illicit lovers and his sympathy for the 
betrayed wife and children. To most critics his device of telling the 
story in retrospect is awkward, the ending is an irrelevant anticlimax, 
and his experiment of using a mixture of dramatic dialogue and 
lyrical commentary to evade the monotony of straight narrative is a 
failure. 

In the light of Arnold’s own standards, as expressed both in his 
critical essays and in his poems on literary topics, there is an ironic 
paradox in the low esteem accorded to the narrative and dramatic 
poems. His basic theory gave highest rating to objective, impersonal 
poetry of the epic and dramatic genres, and his antipathy toward the 
romantic poets arose from their introspective preoccupation with their 
own emotions. To him, Shakespeare’s greatest merit is his lack of 
self-revelation : 
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Others abide our question. Thou are free, 

We ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. . . 

. . . thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. 


Similarly Arnold admires Goethe supremely for “his wide and lumi- 
nous view,” 


For he pursued a lonely road, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan; .. . 


Strong was he, with a spirit free 
From mists, and sane, and clear... . 


and again, Goethe is praised for his aloof detachment : 


And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror, and insane distress, 
And headlong fate, be happiness. 


On the other hand, the best Arnold can say of Byron is 


He taught us little, but our soul 

Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 
With shivering heart the strife we saw 
Of passion with eternal law; 

And yet with reverential awe 

We watch’d the fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife. 


There is a trace of mockery in the description of how Byron bore 


Through Europe to the Etolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart. 


And contempt is mingled with Arnold’s pity for Shelley 


. that the breeze 
Carried thy lovely wail away, 
Musical through Italian trees 
Which fringe thy soft blue Spezzian bay. 


In Arnold’s critical essays, his criteria for great poetry—such as 
criticism of life, high seriousness, the grand style—exalt impersonality 
in poetry at the expense of the subjective vein. 

It is in this context of the disparity between Arnold's theoretical 
standards and his actual achievement in poetry that the problem of 
“Empedocles on Etra” becomes significant. This is certainly the 
best known and most admired of Arnold’s long poems. Yet after pub- 
lishing it as the title piece in his volume of 1852, he withdrew it from 
the next edition of his verse, only a year later, explaining in a long 
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preface that it was inherently unsound because it could not “inspirit 
and rejoice” the reader since Empedocles’ suffering “found no vent 
in action” and the mood of despair was “unrelieved by incident, hope, 
or resistance.” Under persuasion from Browning, the poet allowed it 
back into print in 1867, though he still felt qualms about it; and he 
might be more embarrassed than flattered if he could read Kenneth 
Allott’s remark in 1955 that “when the devil’s advocate has done his 
worst, ‘Empedocles on Etna’ remains perhaps the best long poem by a 
Victorian.’”® 

Most critics summarily reject Arnold’s stated reason for condemn- 
ing it. The real reason, it is assumed, is the indiscreet frankness and 
conviction with which Arnold had expressed his own mood of hope- 
lessness. The poem has gained favor in the present day because it has 
the urgency of personal feeling that Arnold’s theory obliged him to 
avoid in his other long poems, which are technically impeccable but 
emotionally cold. 

On this basis, too, I am inclined to grant a higher standing to 
“Tristram and Iseult” than is generally current. If we remember that 
it was written before Swinburne, Wagner, and others invested the old 
tale with its now hackneyed aura of tragic passion, we can find in 
Arnold’s treatment a salutary antidote to romantic excess; and there 
is a possibility that the undeniable emotional sincerity of his handling 
arises from an unconscious reflection of his own recent experiences. 
Assuming that the Marguerite episode really happened, and that Mar- 
guerite married someone else after breaking off with Arnold, the tri- 
angle situation in the poem might be interpreted as a confession of 
his lingering interest in the beautiful heartbreaker after his marriage 
to the eminently proper and placid Lucy Wightman. 

“Empedocles on Etna,” then, and perhaps “Tristram and Iseult” 
also can be regarded as half-disguised poetry about Arnold himself, 
standing somewhere midway between his few narrative poems and 
his numerous personal ones. Perhaps this ambivalence is symbolized 
in the unusual technical form that he adopted for these two poems— 
the mixture of dramatic dialogue with its firm objectivity and lyrical 
interludes with their stronger emotional coloring. 

When we look at the poems that are not narrative or dramatic, 
we begin to realize that Arnold, who scorned Byron and Shelley for 
writing poems about their own feelings, was actually the most self- 
centered poet of his time. His “Switzerland” sequence, supposedly 
the record of his love for the mysterious Marguerite, is in fact a sus- 
tained lament about his isolation from his fellow beings. The princi- 
pal poetic results of his honeymoon, “Dover Beach” and “Stanzas 
from the Grande Chartreuse,” imply his bride’s presence by the oc- 
casional use of the pronoun “we,” and otherwise deal with Arnold’s 
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unhappiness over his loss of religious faith. His elegy, “Thyrsis,” 
is not so much a record of his love and grief for his dead friend as 
it is a rueful revaluation of Arnold’s beliefs in the light of Clough’s 
futile career. 

This central paradox is the archetype of so many paradoxes in 
Arnold’s poetry that our whole discussion can be organized around 
them. He himself, of course, was well aware of his ambiguous posi- 
tion. He expressed it again and again, probably the best-known 
passage being his description of himself as 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born; 


and elsewhere, in a wider generalization of the human predicament, 
which is still particularly applicable to his own attitude: 

We, in some unknown Power’s employ, 

Move on a rigorous line: 

Can neither, when we will, enjoy, 

Nor, when we will, resign. 

Even Arnold’s formal technique must be discussed in terms of 
paradox. The prevailing style in his reflective poems is direct and 
restrained, somewhere between the conversational simplicity of 
Wordsworth and the urbane conciseness of Horace. For some of his 
most profound utterances Arnold used either the common ballad me- 
ter, as in the “Obermann” poems, or the octosyllabic couplet, as in 
“Memorial Verses”; and by some magic he could endow them with 
depth and dignity. In such poems his danger, like Wordsworth’s, 
is that of becoming so subdued that the tone is indistinguishable from 
prose. In fact, Arnold was too good a stylist in his essays to write 
any sentences as flat as much of his poem, “Haworth Churchyard”— 
in which, to be sure, he was fettered by the dilemma of trying to com- 
pose a tribute to two authors (Charlotte Bronté and Harriet Mar- 
tineau) whose work he thoroughly disliked. It is not surprising that 
in these circumstances he could perpetrate such wooden lines as: 

Four years since, in the house 

Of a gentle spirit, now dead— 
Wordsworth’s son-in-law, friend— 
I saw the meeting of two 

Gifted women. The one, 

Brilliant with recent renown, 
Young, unpractised, had told 
With a master’s accent her feign’d 
Story of passionate life: 

The other, maturer in fame, 
Earning, she too, her praise 

First in fiction, had since 
Widen’d her sweep, and survey’d 
History, politics, mind. 
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Arnold’s normal style ranged between this nadir of prosiness and the 
quiet perfection of 


And there arrives a lull in the hot race 
Wherein he doth for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, rest. 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 
And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose 

And the sea where it goes. 


When Arnold departed from this Wordsworthian artlessness, it 
was usually in an effort to sound still more like familiar speech, by 
relaxing the normal fetters of regular line-length and rhyme-pattern, 
as in “Philomela” and “Dover Beach,” or by echoing classical meters 
in short unrhymed lines of mingled trochaic, anapestic, and iambic 
feet, as in “The Strayed Reveller,” “Rugby Chapel,” and “Heine’s 
Grave,” which R. H. Hutton termed “poems of recitative.”?° These 
experiments with form did much to prepare the way for the free 
rhythms of twentieth-century poetry. 

And yet, just when we are ready to say that Arnold is at his best 
when he follows the Wordsworthian tradition of short lines, simple 
stanzas, and everyday words, we remember that his greatest achieve- 
ment as a poet is universally agreed to be “The Scholar Gipsy” and 
“Thyrsis,” wherein he is completely successful in handling the opulent 
language and long complicated stanza form that derive from Keats’s 
odes. Stirred to full emotional release by his memories of his Oxford 
years, the happiest time of his life, he abandons all the austere disci- 
pline of phrase that he believed to be “the very highest poetical 
quality,” as he sought to demonstrate by his famous “touchstones.” 
The aloof critic of life is here submerged by the enthusiast for the 
landscape and rural mores of the Thames valley. 

In producing the total effect that is the recognizable Arnoldian 
mood, the most individual device is the “coda” which is attached to 
so many of his poems, ending them on a note of beauty and peace 
instead of with a climax of tragedy or gloom. The clue to this habit 
is to be found in Arnold’s assertion that “Empedocles” was a bad 
poem because it contained nothing to “‘inspirit and rejoice” the reader. 
The device first occurs in the description of the “murmur of the mov- 
ing Nile” in the last line of ““Mycerinus,” and the same image is 
vastly expanded in the magnificent vista of the Oxus at the end of 
“Sohrab and Rustum.” Other examples are Callicles’ song at the end 
of ‘“Empedocles” and the sunrise in the last two stanzas of “Ober- 
mann Once More.” The effect is often achieved by means of an epic 
simile—the migrating storks at the close of “Balder Dead,” the 
Tyrian trader fleeing from his Greek competitors at the close of “The 
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Scholar Gipsy,” the children in the Abbey graveyard at the close of 
“Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse.” Unfortunately a simile that 
would be of appropriate dimensions in an epic is apt to be a dis- 
proportionate burden on a short poem. In “Tristram and Iseult” the 
coda takes the form of a complete separate narrative, the tale of Mer- 
lin and Vivien told by the widowed Iseult to her children. In one 
poem, “Haworth Churchyard,” Arnold explicitly calls attention to his 
device by labeling it “Epilogue” and beginning it with the remark: 

So I sang; but the Muse, 

Shaking her head, took the harp— 


Stern interrupted my strain, 
Angrily smote on the chords. 


The effect of this device is always to set the preceding poem in a 
long perspective, by interposing the eternal processes of nature or 
basic habits and legends of the human race, somewhat as Hardy uses 
lonely landscapes and traditional folkways to frame the tragic action 
in his novels. In Arnold’s hands it minimizes any depressing effect 
that the poem has built up, and yet it cannot be accused of being a 
perfunctory effort at consolation, such as Tennyson was prone to use, 
as in the ending of “The Two Voices” and of the /dylls of the King. 

In trying to reach a just appraisal of Arnold’s rank as a poet, 
we must remember that he never dedicated himself to the vocation 
in the manner of Milton and Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning. 
Even in his presumably enthusiastic youth, when he published the 
modestly anonymous Strayed Reveller and Other Poems, “by A.,” 
he had already for two years been private secretary to a cabinet 
minister. At no point in his career did the writing of poetry come 
easily to him. The physical evidence of the Yale manuscripts, as 
well as frequent remarks in his letters, proves how laboriously he 
worked for months or years over even a short poem; and throughout 
his lifetime he rewrote most of his verses for successive editions. His 
subjects, too, came to him through patient cogitation: consulting the 
Tinker-Lowry Commentary one is astonished to notice repeatedly 
that the starting point of a poem was a learned article in the Revue 
des deux mondes or the Revue de Paris, or an essay by Renan or 
Sainte-Beuve, or a scholarly treatise like Mallet’s Northern Antiqui- 
ties or Cotter Morison’s Life and Times of Saint Bernard. 

Further evidence of Arnold’s constricted inventive power can be 
seen in his idiosyncracy of writing sequels to his own earlier poems. 
Obvious examples of such pairs are “Stanzas in Memory of the 
Author of ‘Obermann’’ and “Obermann Once More,” “The Scholar 
Gipsy” and “‘Thyrsis,” “A Summer Night’”’ and “A Southern Night,” 
and of course the linked series of poems in “Switzerland” and 
“Faded Leaves.” When Arnold had made something of a success 
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with a poem, it was easier for him to revert to it, even after the lapse 
of a dozen years, than to create a totally new one. 

Limitation of imaginative range is betrayed also by his devotion 
to a few recurrent symbols. By far the most frequent of these is a 
river, and the fact that it is an authentic unconscious archetype with 
him is shown by its occurrence in the poem called ““A Dream” as well 
as in intellectualized allegories such as “In Utrumque Paratus” and 
“The Future.” Almost equally ‘prevalent as a general symbol of 
human life is the ocean; and these two water-images are much more 
frequent than his third favorite nature-image, the high mountains, 
which figure more often as a descriptive setting than as an integral 
symbol. 

Perhaps the reason why Arnold’s poetry has a particularly strong 
appeal to academic readers is that it is the utterance of a personality 
essentially like their own. No other English poet has written so 
often on the subject of literature; many of Arnold’s best poems could 
be grouped under the same title as his literary causeries—“Essays 
in Criticism.” His gifts of discriminating appreciation and expert 
phrase-making are as conspicuous in “‘Memorial Verses” and “Heine’s 
Grave” and the “Obermann” poems as in his prose critiques of 
Wordsworth, Heine, or Amiel. But the choice of subject-matter is 
only a superficial indication of his academic attitude. In nearly all his 
poems, whether on literature or on life, he is expressing the dilemma 
of the modern intellectual, who can find satisfaction neither as a re- 
cluse in a cloister nor as a participant and policy-maker in public af- 
fairs. A kind of guilt-complex is engendered from his feeling that he 
knows more about essential values and permanent historical forces 
than do the politicians and journalists, and yet is inhibited by lack of 
interest, of energy, or of personal magnetism from finding fulfillment 
in action. One of Arnold’s stanzas on the great paradox puts the 
point in the fewest words: 

Ah! two desires toss about 
The poet’s feverish blood. 


One drives him to the world without, 
And one to solitude. 


Replace “poet” with “professor” in this stanza, and you have the 
whole story of the anomalous position of the academic in the present- 
day world. This is what makes Arnold envious of the aloof observer, 
Goethe, and of the stoic anchorite, Sénancour, and yet causes him to 
condemn Empedocles and Thyrsis for being “too quick despairers” 
who give life up as a bad job. The insistently querulous note in 
Arnold’s personal poems is the very voice of the modern intelligentsia, 
censuring our materialistic culture for crass worldliness and aimless 
waste of energy. Arnold saw the inscluble conflict of commitment 
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versus non-commitment as clearly as do the young authors who are 
arguing it so angrily today. 

When placed alongside the collected works of Tennyson and 
Browning, Swinburne and Morris, the small bulk and narrow range 
of Arnold’s poetry provoke the blunt question, “Is he a major poet?” 
An affirmative answer must be based upon the simple fact that his 
individual voice, subdued though it is, stands out distinct and un- 
mistakable in the midst of an era when English poetry was as varied, 
fecund, and technically accomplished as ever in its history. Even 
Arnold’s defects contribute to his peculiar appeal. We can be lenient 
toward his habit of beginning a line with the feeble expletive “Ah!” 
and his dependence upon italic type to throw emphasis on a colorless 
word. We can smile indulgently when the poet who came so close 
to classic elevation in “Dover Beach” can lapse into the doggerel of 
the first section of “The Church of Brou,” and when the shaper of so 
many pellucidly harmonious phrases can be guilty of the ugliest line 
in English verse, 


Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 


These are the peccadilloes of a poet who gains our confidence all the 
more because he is not gifted with Swinburne’s fluency or Tennyson’s 
infallible ear for verbal music. Arnold writes as a troubled, honest, 
intelligent man, steeped in a traditional culture to the point where he 
is unable to become ardent in any cause or passionate even in his 
own emotional involvements. His two sonnets “To a Republican 
Friend” are a perfect example of the “yes—but”’ attitude. 

The prime quality that he recommended for critics was dis- 
interestedness. A poet cannot be disinterested toward his subject; 
but the equivalent in Arnold’s case is an uncomfortable tendency to 
see both sides of every question and a frustrated exasperation with 
the illogical contradictions of modern life. Arnold speaks to us mean- 
ingfully because he brings our own suppressed anxieties into the open, 
and refrains from offering easy panaceas or confident solutions. 
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BROWNING’S REPUTATION AS A THINKER, 1889-1900 


By Boyp LITZINGER 


When Browning died peacefully in Venice on December 12, 1889, 
his fame as a poet and as a serious thinker was established. Recog- 
nition had been slow in coming to him, but it came within his life- 
time; and with it came a reputation for serious, helpful, and valid 
thought. In many quarters, Browning was praised as a philosopher 
in verse. From almost the very beginning of his poetic career the 
critics had seen in his poetry certain intellectual qualities which, given 
nurture, were to lead to the philosophizing of “La Saisiaz” and 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. For example, in 1833 an anonymous reviewer 
remarked in The Atlas that Pauline was “metaphysical throughout, 
or intended to be so.”? Two years later, John Forster, one of Brown- 
ing’s earliest admirers, praised the intellectual powers displayed in 
Paracelsus ;? and, after the failure of Sordello had been outlived, the 
poet slowly gained for himself a reputation as a thinker. 

When in 1881 the indefatigable Furnivall founded the Browning 
Society, evangelical promotion of Browning as a thinker was begun in 
earnest. That Browning’s supporters were successful in their activi- 
ties no one who has read something of the ensuing chorus of praise 
in both England and America can possibly doubt. Many papers 
published by the Society bore such titles as “Browning’s Philosophy,” 
“On Browning as a Teacher of the Nineteenth Century,” and 
“Browning’s Poems on God and Immortality as Bearing on His Life 
Here.” As the compilers of the latest bibliography comment, the in- 
troductory address delivered to the first meeting of the Browning 
Society “bore heavily on Browning as a religious leader, setting a 
keynote for much of the Society’s later activity.”* 

Browning’s death in 1889, therefore, served merely as a con- 
venient impetus to the various societies and to his numerous following 
to spread his philosophy and fame to the ends of the earth. The 
resultant flood of published materials on Browning during the first 
few years following his death was so great that the bibliographers 
have never made an attempt to list them ail, and it may be stated with 
confidence that the poet’s reputation as a thinker was at its highest 
during these years. 

One or two printed comments, culled from literally hundreds like 
them, will indicate the esteem in which Browning the thinker was 
held. For example, Hamilton Wright Mabie wrote in 1892 that “No 
other [English poet] has so completely mastered the larger movement 
of modern thought on the constructive side, or so deeply felt and so 
adequately interpreted the modern spirit.”* | F. Mary Wilson, intro- 
ducing the readers of 1891 to Browning’s poetry, wrote: “Browning 
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is not solely a poetic artist, he is besides that a ‘thinker, with so per- 
sistent an answer to the ultimate question of life that few of his poems 
can be appraised without reference to it.” And John Jay Chapman 
challenged those who would refuse Browning the thinker’s crown by 
writing, “We need not apologize for treating Browning as a theo- 
logian and a doctor of philosophy, for he spent a long life in trying 
to show that a poet is always really both—and he has almost con- 
vinced us.”® 

It would be easy to multiply examples like these, but it is more 
important to examine what these admirers of Browning found most 
valuable in his poetry. <A study of the criticism of this period leads 
to the conclusion that Browning was admired chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, for two reasons. First, many thought him the defender 
of Christianity, though interpretations of Browning’s Christian 
“teachings” vary widely enough to cover the whole range of Protestant 
thought. This divergence of views on Browning’s Christianity con- 
stitutes, in fact, a matter which should be of interest to the historian 
of society and religion. Secondly, many admired him as the chief 
proponent of an optimistic Weltansicht which reflected their own 
highest aspirations. Growing out of these two views of Browning, 
and in a sense encompassing both, a third role developed: that of 
Browning the philosopher-prophet. But this role is an effect rather 
than a cause and is for the present less important than an examination 
of the praise accorded Browning the Defender of Christianity and 
Browning the Optimist between 1889 and the close of the century. 

Writing for The Atlantic Monthly in 1890, an anonymous author 
attempted to assess Browning’s influence as a religious teacher by em- 
phasizing the effectiveness of his “simplification of religion.” He 
concluded that 
Browning . . . owes no small part of his real influence and nearness to many 
lives to this fervent belief in the voice and the light within, the intuition of the 
soul, the piety of the simple reverence and trust, the faith in the ‘one divine 
event’ of all. Outside of the church this preaching has been a compensation for 
professed religion, and within it a strengthening and vivifying energy." 


This is a penetrating observation. To many, Browning’s religious 
appeal was strong because of its apparent simplicity. To the reader 
who goes no further than “Saul,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “A Death in the 
Desert,” and “Christmas Eve”—and there were many who went little 
further—Browning’s preference for simple faith is plain. Besides, 
was it not evident from “A Death in the Desert” and “Christmas 
Eve” that Browning stood firm against the perplexing and disturbing 
“historical” critics of the Bible? Was he not reared in a healthy 
atmosphere of nonconformity? Finally, did he not unmask in many a 
poem—e.g., “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” “The Confessional,” and 
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“Holy-Cross Day”—those notorious followers of Anti-Christ, the 
papists? These were all sound recommendations to many a reader 
of Browning’s poems. 

Among them, for example, was Clara Bloomfield-Moore, a close 
friend of Browning in his later years, who wrote in 1890: 


All who are in full sympathy with the poet in his views . . . feel no doubt that 
he expounds the gospel after the teachings of our Holy Master, rather than 
after the teachings of the Jewish high-priests.... Such are the teachings that 
we find on every page of Browning’s most profound poems; and the poet lived 
up to his teachings in full measure of faith and of loyalty.* 


This same appeal to a religion based upon simplicity and Scrip- 
ture alone was matter for comment during the same year by Moncure 
D. Conway and an anonymous contributor to Living Age. The lat- 
ter made the point that the views Browning expressed in his poetry 
stemmed from his Protestant upbringing, and exulted over Brown- 
ing’s “unfaltering witness to the faith of his youth.”® Conway, more 
cautious, explained that although Browning was sympathetic with all 
shades of religious convictions, “His picture in ‘Christmas Eve’ of 
the philosopher in the wretched conventicle with the vulgar worship- 
pers .. . choosing, nevertheless, to fix his place there, has much truth 
in it.’””° 

Other aspects of Browning’s religious teachings were discussed 
during the first years of the decade by Anna Swanwick, Stopford 
Brooke, Mary Wilson, and H. E. Shepherd, and the obvious differ- 
ences among their points of view make only the more interesting the 
fact that all could praise alike and with nearly equal fervor the poet’s 
religious position. Anna Swanwick noted the “witness borne by 
Robert Browning to the fundamental truths of religion,” truths which 
included a conception of man “as a twofold being, allied to God by 
his spiritual nature, destined accordingly to endless progress, and 
haunted forever by visions of perfection transcending his experi- 
ence.”"?_ Brooke’s interpretation of Browning’s religious appeal is 
different. It was his belief that Browning somehow got to the roots 
of man’s belief and that his poetry represented “a wholly new turn 
in theology—which went below dogma to the impassioned human de- 
sires out of which dogma had grown.”!* Without disclosing just 
how dogma grew out of “impassioned human desires” or how Brown- 
ing made this point valid, Brooke went on to couple Browning and 
Tennyson in praise: “Both maintain for us the mighty truths of God’s 
fatherhood and man’s perfection beyond death.’’* 

Both Shepherd and Mrs. Wilson took still a different point of 
view, recognizing Browning as part of the religious turmoil of his age. 
Although the former was concerned primarily with a study of Brown- 
ing’s use of language, he first of all acknowledged the poet’s right to 
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the title “subtlest assertor of the soul in song” and proclaimed that 
“The deep and obstinate questionings of invisible things are portrayed 
[by Browning] as by no other hand.”** Mrs. Wilson wrote of him: 


If he did not originate the broadest expression of nineteenth century belief, at 
least he transmutes it, so that through his poetry it re-enters many a soul with 
healing in its wings. To many people his works are a later evangel of reason- 
able Christianity.” 


This same service of interpreting religion to his century was at- 
tributed to Browning from time to time throughout the remainder of 
the decade. Berdoe, writing in 1895, says that Browning “taught us 
a pure religion reasonable and manly, robust and in harmony with the 
science of the age, and few would listen and fewer still would heed. 
Yet the age had such need of him!’’* Similarly, James Mudge wrote 
that Browning “stated the old truths of Christianity in the language 
of the nineteenth century, . . . ever teaching the world dauntless cour- 
age, sublime faith, and deathless love.”**’ It was Mudge, too, who 
attempted to show that Browning’s religion was tainted by none of the 
pseudo-intellectualism of his time, for he claimed that a careful reader 
will search Browning’s utterances in vain for such despicable attitudes 
as “mere naturalism,” agnosticism, or “cold, colorless, humanitarian- 
ism.”"® In short, whereas Berdoe regarded Browning as the inter- 
preter of the best in the “reasonable” and “scientific” religion of the 
later nineteenth century, Mudge praised him for refusing to water 
down his Christianity by adjusting it to the times. 

Here also should be noted the favorable comments of John Jay 
Chapman in 1898 and those of Vida Scudder in 1895, for both writers 
made much of Browning’s optimistic faith. Miss Scudder, in fact, 
gave him a place of prime importance chiefly because of his basically 
Christian outlook. She wrote: 

. it is in Browning that Christianity finds its most joyous and undaunted 
exponent. From “Paracelsus” to “Ferishtah’s Fancies” and “Asolando,” a defi- 
nite and devout Christianity shows through his work. No important poem is 


untouched by it, except when deliberately and for specific purposes excluded; 
and in the greatest poems, it is assumed supreme.” 


So strongly grounded is this religious position, she continued, that 
Browning was able to face confidently all problems, doubts, and ques- 
tionings. “If now and again a world-old puzzle refuses to yield,” she 
wrote, “the poet hastens serenely around it, and finds faith waiting on 
the other side.”*® And the overall admiring tone of her remarks 
proves that Miss Scudder was not making light of Browning’s easy 
avoidance of these “woild-old puzzles.” Chapman’s comments are to 
the same effect : 


Religion was at the basis of his character.... It was inevitable that Robert 
Browning should find and seize upon as his own all that was optimistic in 
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Christian theology. Everything that was hopeful his spirit accepted; . . . what 
was distressing he rejected or explained away. In the world of Robert Brown- 
ing everything was right.” 

A suitable finishing touch on this portrait of Browning as a religious 
teacher was supplied by Augustus H. Strong, author of The Great 
Poets and Their Theology: 


I am inclined to commend the reading of Robert Browning to all preachers 
and theologians, as well as to all thoughtful Christian people. He is the most 
learned, stirring, impressive literary teacher of our time—but he is a religious 
philosopher as well. ... He who would serve men’s highest interests as secular 
or religious teachers, will find more of illustration, more of stimulus, in Brown- 
ing than in any other writer.” 


Aside from the poet’s religious message and its inspirational value, 
his much-talked-about optimism proved in the 1890’s to be the charac- 
teristic most highly regarded by those who admired Browning as a 
thinker. His robust religiousness served them as a spiritual tonic, and 
his optimism was equally useful as a moral stimulant. For most of 
these favorable critics, however, Browning’s optimism was more than 
a happy outlook on life. It was a full-hearted acceptance of life, a 
joyful call to live life to the fullest, to satisfy the whole man by ener- 
getic activity both of body and of soul. Asceticism and denial of self 
played no part in this interpretation, and the cry of “Fight ever— 
there as here!” shouted on the last page’of the Asolando volume 
echoed and re-echoed for a decade in the writing of many of Brown- 
ing’s disciples. 

Perhaps this view of Browning’s optimism, based in considerable 
measure upon the physical and emotional faculties, was best explained 
by Arthur Waugh, who wrote in 1890: 


. what could be simpler than the direct theme of almost all Browning’s 
poetry ...? The life which we know was, as he saw it, a preparation for some 
further, fuller existence, in which ... every unfulfilled impulse would burst into 
fruition. Life, then, must be concentrated upon the emotions; every enthusiasm 
must be given play, but the play of all must be subordinated by a sense of the 
impossibility of realizing the true power of the faculties in this life.™ 


The emphasis upon the emotions, upon the releasing of restraints, to- 
gether with a resulting exhilaration, seem to have played a large 
part in the praise of Browning’s optimism. A writer in The Atlantic 
Monthly remarked in 1890 that “The energy of action in Browning’s 
work has also counted for much in the appeal to his contempo- 
raries,”** and Amy Sharp, who wrote for the purpose of introducing 
Browning to university extension students, explained in 1891 that 
since he considered this world “a preparation for ‘more life and 
fuller’ beyond the veil,” he “does not place his ideal in disciplined 
obedience and law and duty; but in disciplined activity, continuous 
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aspiration from height to height.”*5 Continuing in this vein she 
declared further that the poet “denounces the man or woman who 
stifles an arousing impulse in obedience to prudential motives.”** 
These early favorable commentaries on optimism show how easily 
Browning has become the antithesis of Carlyle, with his gloomy 
outlook and his insistence upon blind obedience to the Great God 
Work. Browning, with his own insistence upon fulfillment of one’s 
self through impulsive action despite conventional duty, seems to have 
been welcomed as the bearer of a needed panacea. 

The middle years of this decade found the praise of Browning’s 
optimism still blooming. Dean Farrar, commemorating the seventh 
anniversary of Browning’s death, gives, as it were, an ecclesiastical 
sanction to this energetic optimism, although he did not stress as 
heavily as did many during this decade the requisite freedom from 
restraint. Calling Browning’s optimism “so needful a lesson to an 
age so sick as ours is with despondency and doubt,” Dean Farrar 
claimed that Browning’s is an optimism 


. . . large-sighted and nobly masculine. It is based on his view of man, and of 
the life of man, its unity, its immortality, its progress even through failures and 
defects. ... It is the optimism of a man who ‘saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.’” 


A similar defense of Browning’s optimism as a well-considered plan 
of life was that published in The Dial in 1895 over the initials 
W.N.G., who sought to differentiate between the poet’s optimism 
and the shallow, Pollyanna variety. Wrote W.N.G.: 


There is all the difference in the world between an optimism that is the 
result of ignorance and inexperience—an optimism that is not at all disagreeable 
in a football champion or a robust school-graduate—and an optimism like St. 
Paul’s and like Browning’s, which differs from frank pessimism only in its 
superb assumption of a yet unseen and incomprehensible hereafter and beyond: 
“On the earth the broken arch: in the heavens the perfect round.” [sic]™ 


Two years later, Augustine Birrell made the same point in his de- 
fense of the poet’s optimism,”® and F. Herbert Stead wrote that “Only 
the optimism of Browning does justice to . . . [the English people’s] 
expansive and exuberant energies.’’*° 

The last two years of the century saw more praise heaped upon 
Browning for the same cause. For example, James Mudge (1898) 
attributed much of Browning’s influence to his optimistic preach- 
ments,” and finally, in 1889, William Ralph Inge praised the happy 
conjunction of religion and optimism in Browning’s poetry. This 
optimism, he wrote, this “trust in real success through apparent dis- 
appointments—a trust even based on the consciousness of present 
failure—is certainly one of the noblest parts of his religious 
philosophy.*” 
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Although the purpose of this paper has been to show two impor- 
tant bases of Browning’s reputation as a thinker during the 1890's, 
it may be appropriate to put forward some of the reasons why these 
aspects of Browning should have taken the imagination of the later 
nineteenth century and to suggest that these same aspects later 
brought about the decline of Browning’s reputation as a thinker. 

Attracted by the romance of Oxford and the beautiful lucidity 
of Newman, attracted—or startled by-—_the audacities of Huxley and 
the agnostics, we are prone to forget that neither the Oxford Move- 
ment nor the sceptical reaction was the main current of nineteenth- 
century religious thought in England. Fascinated or amused by the 
jeremiads of Carlyle, sympathetic with the sadness of Housman or the 
gloom of Hardy, we are prone to forget that neither pessimism nor 
despair was the main current of nineteenth-century popular philoso- 
phy. Browning’s Nonconformity—the obverse side of which was 
scornful of the Catholic movement as well as the sceptical ; and his op- 
timism—the obverse side of which was full-throated rejection of pessi- 
mism—these were attitudes to capture the affections of the multitude. 
Such poems as ‘‘Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “Christmas-Eve and Easter Day,” 
and “Prospice,” gave fit and stirring expression to the ideals and 
aspirations of the many. And the many, finding in Browning the no- 
blest expression of their interests, took him to their hearts, made him 
their apostle, proclaimed him their philosopher. 

But when the enthusiasm waned—that is, when the Browning So- 
cieties died their quiet deaths ; when critics questioned more insistently 
the “moral” of “Apparent Failure.” “The Statue and the Bust,” and 
Ferishtah’s Fancies; when optimism was generally displaced by the 
disillusion of the so-called “Lost Generation” and the hardships of 
depression, then the twin pillars of Browning’s reputation were 
shaken, and the elaborate edifice they supported began to crumble. 

It does not follow that the temple to Browning the Thinker has 
been utterly destroyed. The adverse critics have often struck more 
harshly against the ludicrous excesses of the Browningites than 
against the poet himself. Even so, it seems safe to assert that in spite 
of future attempts at reconstruction the edifice may never again stand 
as magnificent as it did in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
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THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY CULT OF INACTION 


By CLypvE pe L. Ryats 


Several studies devoted to the plight of the poet in the modern 
world have pointed out that the alienation of the artist from society is 
in part due to the old problem which perplexed Hamlet; namely, re- 
treat into a world of imagination and speculation versus entry into 
the world of action and science.' The poet’s preoccupation with the 
conflict between action and speculation, however, is not peculiarly 
modern: it goes back not only to Pater and Wilde and the men of the 
nineties but also to the beginning of Romanticism in the nineteenth 
century. It is traceable, I believe, to (1) the Romantic overemphasis 
on the individual and the individual imagination, which sought to 
create a world of make-believe and fancy and, in turn, tended to 
undermine the will and the ability to act; and (2) a commercial 
society’s overemphasis on practical values, causing the sensitive writer 
of the period to invert those values into a mode of philosophy which 
stressed the life of contemplation as opposed to the life of action. 
The consequence of the emphasizing of the importance of inaction was 
that the individual writer became unwilling or unable to face the 
world as he found it and retreated instead into an ideal world of 
thought, wherein reality was not experienced but was transformed 
imaginatively. 


I 


One of the ideals of Romanticism was the expression of the un- 
conscious and the creation of a dream world which had but little 
semblance to reality.2 The Romantic poet sought for that which is 
“Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery” (Shelley, Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty) ; that is, his quest was for a supersensible reality; his aim, 
ultimately a reaction to eighteenth-century mechanistic philosophy, 
was the re-creation of a moment of his own spiritual existence. And 
this attempt to peer beyond the world of things is, says Coleridge, 
“a form of being, . . . the only knowledge that truly is, and all other 
science is real only as far as it is symbolical of this.”* Thus, the only 
beauty, the only reality, is that which is not experienced but is con- 
ceived through the imagination. As Keats says, “What the Imagina- 
tion seizes as Beauty must be Truth.’* It is a joy forever, because 
it is the only quality which remains permanently true. “Vision, or 
imagination,” wrote Blake, “is a representation of what eternally 
exists really, and unchangeably” ;> or, as Wordsworth put it, imagina- 
tion denotes “operations of the mind upon . . . objects.” 

The Romantic emphasis on the imagination, therefore, turned to 
a great extent from an objective to a subjective world, from an ex- 
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perience shared with the world to an experience relished in solitude. 
And the more subjective the Romantic becomes and the more he re- 
lies on his imagination to create a new world other than that in which 
he physically lives, the closer he approximates to an existence con- 
cerned only with the inner workings of the mind and oblivious to the 
humdrum ordinary perception of external reality. He ceases to order 
his imagination, he declines to explain what his vision is, he merely 
gives an account of himself affected by this vision; and in his quest 
for what Coleridge called the infinite he oftentimes values the obscure 
workings of the mind at the expense of coherent expression. For 
the Romantic writer, this withdrawal into a spiritual world was char- 
acterized by a carelessness, often a contempt, for the life of action. 

He denigrates action because it involves the problem of limited 
choice: electing one course of action is equivalent to denying many 
others, and the mind has too many resources at its command to limit 
itself to but one action. “Action is one,” says Hazlitt, “but thought 
is manifold.”” Action, then, is nearly always unsatisfactory because 
it restrains the mind and prevents it from obtaining the vision. In 
life, Wordsworth maintains, there is an “inherent superiority of con- 
templation to action.”* The poet has as his aim not action in the 
ordinary sense but self-knowledge and self-expression: he seeks to 
know and to be. “Pleased with his own passions and volitions . . . 
delighting to contemplate similar volitions and passions as manifested 
in the .. . Universe,” he is “habitually impelled to create them where 
he does not find them.’”® Only through speculation does the poet 
catch sight of the gleam, “The light that never was, on sea or land,” 
and experience that “joy” which was so necessary to the Romantic 
personality ; only in speculation is he left unharmed by the dangers 
which attend action: 


Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle—this way or that— 

’Tis done, and in the after-vacancy 

We wonder at ourselves like men destroyed (The Borderers). 


In true Romantic fashion Charles Lamb also sought escape into 
an ideal world of thought where imagination would reign, where 
reality could be preconceived. Of the plays of Shakespeare, he says 
that he prefers to imagine them rather than have them acted out on 
the stage, for the representation of the dramas in the theater is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory.’° Art, in short, belongs entirely to the realm of 
spirit, and when it comes into contact with matter it must inevitably 
suffer. The poet endeavors to escape reality entirely; in Shelley’s 
words, he does not seek 
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mortal blisses 
But feeds on the aéreal kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 


He transcends the world of reality, because he creates 


Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality (Prometheus Unbound, 1). 


Of all the Romantic poets undoubtedly Coleridge was the most 
intensely afflicted by that loss of the will to act which psychologists 
call abulia. By nature he was inclined to live in the realm of the 
imagination, to revel in the power of imaginatively transformed sensa- 
tions to efface reality and mitigate the call to action. “Imagination,” 
he maintained, “is the laboratory in which thought elaborates essence 
into existence.” Quite truthfully did he write that “dreamers .. . 
are my darling studies.”"* In spite of his and Wordsworth’s talk 
about keeping the eye on the thing as it really is, Coleridge looked 
beyond—or even neglected to look at—the thing about which he pro- 
posed to write. His poetry and, to a certain extent, his criticism are, 
therefore, but projections of the poet himself. The sounds and sights 
which he described were not those which he heard and saw: they 
were the sounds and sights which existed only in his mind. “I hear 
in my brain,” he wrote to a correspondent.’* As a youth “I regu- 
lated all my creeds by my conceptions, not by my sight” ;** and even 
to very old age he believed that “Life is but thought.”** 

In Keats’s poetry the conflict between the life of action and the life 
of solitary vision—of life versus art—is a major theme. Very early 
in his life Keats realized that a detached world of the imagination 
was necessary for his own poetic experience. We find it in Endy- 
mion, where the ideal of poetic progression is accomplished only 
through the successive losing of the self; in The Fall of Hyperion, 
where a magic potion takes the poet from the world of reality ; in the 
complete detachment, the “honied indolence” of the Ode on Indolence ; 
and in the Ode to a Nightingale, where he would fade away from the 
“weariness, the fever and the fret” of reality into a world of art. 

As Keats withdrew more and more into himself and depended on 
his imagination, he reached the plane where he refused to face 
ordinary reality at all, but instead invented a world in which he lived 
entirely within the realm of the mind. He had recognized that for 
him the imagination was a generative force capable of creating essen- 
tial reality, and as he grew older he felt that he was losing his iden- 
tity as an inhabitant of the real world and was taking on, as he termed 
it, a poetical character which was incapable of coming to terms with 
reality. ‘As to the poetical character,” he wrote to a friend, “(I mean 
that sort of which, if i am any thing, ] am a Member .. .) it is not 
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itseli—it has no self—it is everything and nothing—It has no 
character.”** 

Convinced that the real world cannot ever please the sensitive 
mind—“The more we know,” he wrote, “the more inadequacy we dis- 
cover in the world . . .”—he realized that the poet, to attain to any 
happiness, must create his own world, and even return to the past for 
a congenial reality: ‘Now to me manners and customs long since 
passed whether among the Babylonians or Bactrians are as real or 
even more real than those among which I now live.’”” 

Preoccupied with this world of his invention, this self-created 
sphere of art, Keats felt himself less inclined to act and more in- 
clined to withdraw in the face of action, to make himself essentially 
passive in his dealings with real life. Poetry became for him a method 
by which he could transfer his fancies into some semblance of ac- 
tuality; art, an escape from the necessity for action, a world of 
thought as opposed to a world of action. 

Perhaps nowhere in all Keats’s poetry is this preoccupation with 
the dream world as evident as in the odes, which are examples of 
what he called Negative Capability. In the Ode on a Grecian Urn he 
points out that in art we find reality conceived according to our 
own plan. Physical beauty may be enticing but imagined beauty is 
perfection : 


Heard melodies are swect, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 


And in the Ode on Indolence, Keats’s hymn to the life of inaction, 
the world described is one of pure escape into a type of artistic 
oblivion where “Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower,” 
where the dreamer desires nothing but nothingness. 

There is not, I find, much difference between Coleridge’s and 
Keats’s Romantic theory.** Coleridge’s faith in the vital function of 
the imagination and Keats’s belief in Negative Capability amount to 
almost the same thing, for both are equivalent to a belief in passive- 
ness with respect to action and to the necessity for the poet to create 
a dream world. The Victorian poets inherited the theories and prac- 
tices of both, and this led in the more Romantic of the Victorians 
to a belief in a detached world of the imagination as essential for 
poetic exercise. 

Tennyson wrote much of his early poetry under the influence of 
Keats and devoted a good part of his verse to the appeal of inaction. 
In The Palace of Art, for example, Tennyson presents an allegory of 
the soul which “would live alone unto herself” in a mansion above 
the world. In similar vein, the mariners in The Lotus-Eaters sing, 
“‘We have had enough of action,” and desire only the quiet of inertia, 
“careless of mankind.” 


Se Se 
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In The Lady of Shalott Tennyson has again written an allegory 
concerned with the problem of the loss of the will to enter into the 
life of action. The lady, condemned to spend her days in weaving a 
magic web before a mirror in which she is able to see the real world, 
is, nevertheless, content with her existence; for having known reality 
only through reflection, she has fabricated her own reality. In time, 
however, she becomes “half sick of shadows” and looks out the 
window onto life which formerly she had known only through reflec- 
tion; but as she does so the mirror cracks and the curse, as was fore- 
told, takes effect. Before she reaches Camelot, which to her is reality, 
she undergoes a transformation and dies. Here Tennyson seems to 
be saying that the self-absorbed spirit, no matter how much it desires 
to enter into the life of other men, may be unable to face reality and 
thus be destroyed by the attempt. 

The Romantic desire for escape into a world of the imagination 
also stamped itself strongly on Swinburne. In his poetry the words 
dreams and sleep are repeated over and over. True to the Coleridgean 
tradition he tells that 


In the world of dreams I have chosen my part. 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 
Of true love’s truth or of light love’s art, 
Oniy the song of a secret bird (A Ballad of Dreamland). 


For him, “The song of a secret bird’”—Keats’s unheard melodies— 
became more real than the songs which his ear could hear; dreams 
became “vision, truer than truth”; in other words, they became life 
itself. In his isolation from ordinary life he described himself as “a 
fosterling and fugitive on earth,” whose only action could be in song, 
and so he “sold life and life’s love for song.” And, once again like 
Coleridge, he lost all sense of identity with reality and became, 
through his art, “no more a singer, but a song” (Thalassius). From 
Swinburne it is not a very far step to Yeats’s puzzlement in Among 
School Children over knowing the dancer from the dance. 

The Romantic legacy of a paralyzing imagination had very strange 
effects on the Victorian world of literature. Modern man has changed, 
wrote W. H. Mallock: “Much of his old spontaneity of action has 
gone from him . . .; and his native hue of resolution has been sicklied 
over by thought.””® In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, one 
of the chief characters is aware of “something cold, impotent, and 
baffling in himself, which was to stand for ever between him and ac- 
tion” ; and he felt “a kind of hunger for life and its satisfactions, which 
the will was more and more powerless to satisfy.”*® So pronounced 
was the conflict between action and speculation that J. A. Symonds 
could define it as the “maladie du siécle” in which “all springs of 
action are clogged and impeded by the cobwebs of speculations.”””! 
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During the Victorian period inaction became a philosophy, and 
Walter Pater, inheritor of the Romantic mantle of Coleridge, became 
its philosopher. His Marius the Epicurean is largely devoted to the 
problem of aesthetic reality, but it is the essay on Wordsworth that 
is Pater’s classic treatment of the virtues of inactivity. Man should 
aim for “impassioned contemplation,” being rather than doing; like 
Wordsworth, he should see contemplation as “the end-in-itself, the 
perfect end.” For Wordsworth realized that “the end of life is not 
action but contemplation—being as distinct from doing” and that such 
an end is “the principle of all the higher morality.”** 

The supreme importance of being, of conceiving a world beyond 
external reality, is the message of the Conclusion to the Renaissance. 
Here, as in Marius, Pater teaches that we are all imprisoned within 
ourselves and know nothing outside ourselves, that around each of 
us there is a wall of ego “through which no real voice has ever 
pierced.”** All great artists, to whom “things are only as they are 
thought,”** know this fact of existence. They believe with Keats that 
unheard melodies are far sweeter than those that are heard ; they be- 
lieve that being is superior to doing, that contemplation is better than 
action, that an imagined reality is far more desirable than reality 
itself. 


II 


In the popular mind the Victorian Age is a period in history which 
is usually associated with intense activity—industrialism, empire 
building, and immense literary production ; and often “Victorianism” 
is regarded as synonymous with anti-intellectualism. As Professor 
Walter Houghton has shown,”* one generally has good reason for 
thinking of the age in such a way. After a fashion, anti-intellectualism 
was something of an antidote to the Romantic view of the imagination 
in much the same way that the Romantic imagination was an antidote 
to mechanistic philosophy. 

In an industrial society which valued production above almost 
everything else, that which was not obviously useful was suspect. 
The “practical” man, therefore, would have no part of any doctrine 
at variance with the energies demanded by the industrial economy ; 
and the result was that the practical man, even though he would not 
admit it, worshipped energy as the greatest virtue. Poetry, then, 
because its energy was not directed towards trade, came to be looked 
upon as something “unuseful” and, by extension, untrue. The only 
purpose of the imagination, said Bentham, “consists in exhibiting, for 

. amusement, facts, which had no archetypes in nature.”** Fitz- 
james Stephen claimed that the literary mind “leads its possessors to 
sit on a hill retired and make remark upon men and things instead of 
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taking part in the common affairs of life.”*? Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge had held the poet’s powers sufficient to restore equilibrium to a 
divided society, Shelley had proclaimed the poet the unacknowledged 
legislator of the world, but Victorian utilitarianism saw him as a 
man who served almost no function whatsoever. 

Much of the poetry of the second half of the nineteenth century 
was written in reaction to Victorian commercial values: indeed, much 
of it is but the result of an inversion of those values. The cult of in- 
action of the nineties was, I believe, the result of such an inversion, 
and consequently was largely posturistic, since it was but the con- 
scious assumption of an “épater les bourgeois” attitude. But before 
we turn to the Decadence, let us look for a moment at Matthew 
Arnold. 

Arnold belongs, I feel, to the Romantic tradition (witness his 
admiration for Wordsworth) ; but he was also a man of his time who, 
in spite of any natural inclination towards the life of introspection, 
felt himself forced into the concerns of contemporary life. We find, 
therefore, an ambivalence towards action pervading the whole body 
of Arnold’s writings: he could not make up his mind whether action 
is desirable or actually in itself morally bad. In his work we find the 
most contradictory statements. For example, during 1858 he re- 
corded in his notebook: “The three things that improve genius: 
proper exertion, frequent exertion, and successful exertion.”** On 
the other hand, he diagnoses the trouble of the age as involvement in 
action : 


our spirits have forgot, 
In action’s dizzying eddy whirl’d, 
The something that infects the world (Resignation) ; 
and he longs for “The will to neither strive nor cry” (Lines Written 
in Kensington Gardens). 

This ambivalence can perhaps best be seen in Culture and An- 
archy, for here Arnold defends a life of inaction but still insists that 
enlightened action is necessary for the whole man. In reaction to the 
Victorian admiration for energy, he writes that too long has man 
worshipped “machinery” and spent himself and his finer talents in 
“external doing.” He rails against those who follow a course of 
“Action with insufficient light, action pursued because we like to be 
doing something and . . . do not like the trouble of thinking.” What 
the world needs is more Hellenism, knowledge, than Hebraism, ac- 
tion; “for we have Hebraised too much, and have over-valued 
doing.”’?° 

In spite of such praise of the life of contemplation as superior 
to the life of action, Arnold maintains, as in Rugby Chapel, that ac- 
tion is of prime importance. One must realize that “contact with 
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the main stream of human life is of more moment for a man’s total 
spiritual growth, and for his bringing to perfection the gifts com- 
mitted to him, which is his business on earth, than any speculative 
opinion which he may hold or thinks he holds.”’*° 

Arnold was both Romantic and Victorian, and this polarity ac- 
counts for the ambivalence in his poetry and criticism. He was, one 
may feel fairly safe in saying, acutely aware of the isolated creating 
self, an awareness which is manifested not only in Empedocles and 
the 1852 Poems but also in the elegies of the sixties; and at the same 
time he felt the pull of the Zeitgeist, an anti-intellectualism which 
was hostile to his Romantic imagination and to which he reacted 
fervently. Arnold was, nevertheless, so much a man of the Victorian 
period that he could not, as Coleridge had done, look away entirely 
from his own time and retreat into a life of complete introspection. 

One feels perhaps a little uncomfortable in linking Matthew Ar- 
nold with Oscar Wilde, but in this case at least the two belong to- 
gether; for the cult of inaction of which Wilde was the high priest 
was in many respects an outgrowth of the teachings of Arnold as 
well as of Pater. As T. S. Eliot has pointed out, Arnold sought to 
substitute culture for belief ;** in other words, he suggested, somewhat 
cryptically to be sure, that culture, which is “above all, an inward 
operation,”*? might replace religious faith and an adherence to the 
principles of action. So Wilde would probably have read Culture and 
Anarchy. In his own aesthetic theory Wilde substituted the word 
art for culture, meaning not only an “inward operation” but also an 
operation which was entirely divorced from external reality ; in short, 
art was to be the perfect form of inaction. 

According to Wilde, the true artist—he who seeks to escape 
reality and live in “dreams of Art” (Theoretikos)—simply looks at 
life and is unaffected by it. He spends his passions on art and so 
removes himself from action, living only in the spirit of art, realizing, 
like Pater, that nothing is real save how it affects the individual. 
Action, he realizes, “makes us pay too high a price for its wares,” 
and consequently we must go to art for everything because “art does 
not hurt us.’ 

In seeking to justify inaction, Wilde developed the doctrine into 
an aesthetic theory, in which the critic becomes greater than the crea- 
tive artist. The creative artist is limited: preoccupied with his spe- 
cialization, he fails to see the larger aspects of art; and the critic, 
consequently, must dictate the trend the creative artist is to take. “It 
is exactly because a man cannot do a thing that he is the proper judge 
of it,” says Wilde in “The Critic as Artist.” The true artist is he 
who creates nothing, is simply he who feels. But the life of inaction 
is not an easy one, for “it is more difficult to talk about a thing than 
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to do it, and . . . to do nothing at all is the most difficult thing in the 
world.’’** 

With Wilde inactivity also became an ethic and a religion, a 
philosophy formulated to create a new humanism which would trans- 
cend the values of the market place. “We might make ourselves 
spiritual,” he declares, “by detaching ourselves from action, and be- 
come perfect by the rejection of energy.” When we have done this, 
then we have reached the “perfection of which the saints have 
dreamed, the perfection of those to whom sin is impossible.”** 

The desire for escape from action led the Decadents of the nineties 
into a desire for death, the ultimate in inaction. The death wish was 
seemingly an essential part of the Decadent personality. Led by 
their own restlessness and weariness with life of Victorian England 
into a world where life had no meaning, the Decadents longed for 
nothing more than the peace which they hoped to find in death. Deso- 
late and sick, Ernest Dowson wrote that he was “tired/Of everything 
that ever I desired” (Spleen), and prayed that “the earth enfold/Our 
life-sick hearts and turn them into dust” (A Last Word). This long- 
ing for death caused the young Arthur Symons, who had proclaimed 
that “the only world is the world of dreams” (The Loom of Dreams), 
to write, “I tire of all but swift oblivion” (Satiety). 

Since life and energy had no meaning, the Decadent eschewed that 
which was associated with life; sterility became virtue, and not only 
virtue but also beauty. For this reason the writer of the late nine- 
teenth century interested himself in the Fatal Woman, the epitome 
of sterility, and in the androgynous—the Hermaphroditus and the 
sphinx. 

This cult of inactivity, then, in its protest against the ugliness and 
sordidness of industrial life, was an inversion of the Victorian em- 
phasis on practical values. It was also a retreat from the demands 
which society made on the artist, who was forced to choose between 
compromise with and rejection of modern life, with the result that he 
chose rejection by divorcing himself as completely as possible from 
contemporary life and turning inwards to a world of the mind. And 
in inverting, protesting against, and retreating from Victorian values, 
the artist chose inaction as a way of life—an aesthetic by which to 
work and an ethic by which to live. 


NOTES 
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2. F. L. Lucas in The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (London, 1936) 
maintains that this was the ideal of Romanticism. 

3. The Friend (London, 1890), Section II, Essay 11, p. 345. 

4. Citations to Keats’s letters are to The Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice 
Buxton Forman (London, 1952). The reference here is to Letter 31, p. 67. 
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BOSWELL’S BROTHER CONFESSOR: 
WILLIAM JOHNSON TEMPLE 


By James Gray 


Many men seek to form friendship with the great, the embroidered, 

the titled. If they succeed, are they as happy as I am in the friend- 
ship of Temple? 

(Letter to Temple, May 3, 1769; 

Boswell in Search of a Wife—cf. note 7, below—p. 201.) 


To judge from all the masses of information which have been 
made available to us concerning Boswell’s personal history and be- 
haviour, there can be little doubt that his character was a blend of 
pagan and puritan.’ An interested psychologist might read into this 
mélange some kind of traumatic condition that could be traced back 
to the domination of Boswell by his father, Lord Auchinleck, a sullen, 
overbearing laird whose personality was a sombre as a Scottish Sun- 
day afternoon. Certainly, what Boswell desired above all else when 
he became of age was to obtain his release from this puritanical bond- 
age. That he very nearly succeeded in this is amply demonstrated in 
the voluminous diaries and journals now being reassembled at the 
Boswell “Factory” at Yale.* Yet, for all his brave show of the cult 
of the amoroso, for all his miscellaneous sexual adventures and as- 
sorted dissipations, Boswell remained puritanical in the obscurer re- 
cesses of his complicated soul. 

For this reason, among others, he found the friendship of William 
Johnson Temple particularly congenial.* Temple, a modest, retiring, 
bookish young parson, admired Boswell’s audacity and drive, while 
Boswell could count on Temple as a ready listener to all his stories 
of private tribulation and misadventure. The parson’s mild envy of 
his riotous friend’s waywardness helped to keep their relationship 
less strained and stilted than it might otherwise have become. 

The record of their long-sustained friendship is preserved in the 
large correspondence which they faithfully maintained throughout 
their adult lives. Some of Boswell’s letters to Temple, whom he re- 
garded as his closest confidant, have already established themselves 
as classics in their kind, such as the sparkling missive sent from Cha- 
teau de Ferney on December 28, 1764, in which we witness the callow 
young self-advertiser in full, rampant ecstasy as he seeks out the 
glorious strongholds of Rousseau and Voltaire.* Others are weary 
and pedestrian, such as the letters from Holland which show Boswell 
in the grip of persistent indecision and unshakable boredom.’ But 
all of them are valuable in revealing hitherto unknown and un- 
suspected aspects of the great biographer’s character. 
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Many of the letters from Boswell to Temple have already been 
included in the Yale Editions of the Private Papers. It is to be 
hoped that, in time, the bulk of them will be published as a separate 
collection,® as they are quite delightful in style and abounding in in- 
terest. The extraordinary alternation between fits of depression and 
flings of delight which we have witnessed before is fully reflected in 
these letters (particularly the ones belonging to the period 1760- 
1765), for here it is that Boswell talks rapturously of his encounters 
with the great men of Europe—the King of Prussia, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, the courtiers of the royal entourages—and intimately discusses 
the hectic affairs of the heart in which he was almost incessantly 
engaged. Even at the height of his ecstatic outpourings, however, 
there is a strange note of insecurity, accompanied and to some extent 
symptomized by an overwhelming desire to rationalize his conduct. 
Gradually but noticeably a much more serious Boswell than that of 
the London Journal emerges, still a flirtatious and roistering fanfaron, 
but now clearly possessed of a greater awareness of the need to 
fashion his life to important ends. 

Thanks to Temple’s willing ear and sympathetic spirit, then, we 
have a more detailed and probably more accurate picture of Boswell 
in and through this correspondence than his journals and published 
writings afford us. We see the social conscience of the man gradually 
taking shape through the haze of his extended adolescence. We see 
him routing about for a wife, after compiling a short list that includes 
Zélide, Mary Ann Boyd, one of his father’s chambermaids, and his 
cousin Margaret Montgomerie, whose patience and tolerance in the 
face of all his whims and caprices, together with a healthy feminine 
astuteness, eventually win the day and the man.’ 

From the evidence of the correspondence with Temple it is clear 
that, in spite of recurrent lapses and minor spasms of infidelity, Bos- 
well was extremely devoted to his wife; and her untimely death, 
which took place just when her young children needed her most, up- 
set him more than any other event of his life. 

Marital devotion is not, of course, the dominant theme of Boswell’s 
letters. As one might expect, the note most often struck is that of 
self-aggrandizement and unashamed exhibitionism. Boswell was con- 
stitutionally incapable of repressing his childish urge to show off, and 
here, in the letters to his closest friend, he exploits this impulse to 
the full. When he is not openly bragging, he is teasing his clerical 
companion for falling short of the Boswellian standard of debauchery 
or for failing to climb to the heights of dizzy sophistication which he 
himself had attained. 

The man who subjected himself willingly to this patronizing treat- 
ment was indeed the soul of humdrum respectability. His father, 
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William Temple of Allerdean, was twice Mayor of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, where Temple was born in 1739. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Stow, was related to the family of Sir Francis Blake of 
Twizel Castle, near Norham, Northumberland, through Blake’s aunt 
Anne, who married William Stow of Berwick. Temple showed early 
promise as a student, and he was sent to the University of Edinburgh, 
where he met James Boswell, a classmate at the lectures of Robert 
Hunter, then Professor of Greek. 

Neither common interests or attitudes to life drew them together. 
Temple was a Whig and a water-drinker, Boswell a Tory and a 
dedicated voluptuary. Yet the mutual attraction was strong, and 
when Temple left Edinburgh in 1758 to enter Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, as a Pensioner, he started a correspondence with his friend 
which lasted until Boswell’s death in 1795. It is this remarkable 
correspondence which constitutes Temple’s main claim to fame. 

Although Boswell frequently patronizes his friend in these letters, 
he freely acknowledges that Temple is “my most intimate friend, the 
friend of my youth, and the comfort of my being. ... He is an 
Englishman, and I am an old Scot: but brothers were never more 
united than we are. .. .”° Elsewhere and more lyrically he calls 
Temple “best of friends” to “a weak distemper’d soul that swells in 
sudden gusts, and sinks again in calms.’”® 

Temple was certainly the most tolerant and indulgent of friends. 
He had to put up with every Boswellian mood from teasing raillery 
to self-righteous superiority. He had to listen good-humouredly to 
Boswell’s advice on all matters ranging from the choice of a wife to 
the pro’s and con’s of entering the ministry. In general, Boswell did 
not approve of Temple’s somewhat limited selection of female friends. 
Of one in particular, a taciturn termagant, he entertains the darkest 
apprehensions. “If you married her,” says Boswell, “I would not be 
able to take coffee with you.” As it turned out, Boswell was right, 
for his friend married the lady in question and lived to regret the 
union. Perhaps in such matters Boswell was the greater expert, and 
his advice would have been worth heeding. 

In some fields, however, Temple was clearly the better man. 
He was more learned, high-minded, scholarly. Yet Boswell did not 
hesitate to advise him on how to improve his mind. From Utrecht 
and dated November 9, 1763, came this pretentious epistle, in answer 
to a letter in which Temple had discussed the possibility of his taking 
holy orders, partly on the advice of his celebrated friend, Thomas 
Gray. Boswell commends the idea and goes on: 

You tell me that you have a material objection [to taking orders]. You are 


very doubtfull with regard to Revelation. That is indeed material. There are 
to be sure many Infidels in orders, who considering religion merely as a Po- 
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litical Institution, accept of a benefice as of any civil employment and con- 
tribute their endeavours to keep up the usefull delusion. But My Dear Temple 
you have too much delicacy of Sentiment to entertain such an idea of duplicity, 
and too much honour to think of propagating fraud tho’ dignified with the 
name of pious. . . 


From what follows—a feeble apologetic on the truth of the Christian 
revelation—it is obvious that Boswell has been digging up informa- 
tion, probably with the help of Dr. Johnson, in order to give Temple 
a convincing display of erudition. He recommends, for instance, 
Samuel Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God 
and Discourse Concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of Natural 
Religion, and he adds: “I am going to read Butler’s analogy, Grotius 
on the Truth of Revelation, and Locke on the same subject. . . .’”"?° 
Once again it is plain that Boswell is acting a part—this time the 
part of the would-be doctrinaire—with inadequate equipment, but 
with all the quasi-professional posturing in the world. As B. H. 
Bronson has said, “The histrionic element in him was as abnormally 
strong as his sense of his own identity was abnormally indistinct.”™ 

When we turn to Temple’s side of the correspondence, we can 
readily see that he was well aware of this elaborate charlatanry. At 
times he even plays up to it and abets it. But he does not shirk 
from rebuking Boswell for what he deems to be insincerity or mere 
cant. On July 2, 1766, writing from Mamhead, where he is being 
accommodated by Lord Lisburne until his parsonage is ready for him, 
Temple complains : 

What a different creature you are at different times! In your first letter 
I really thought you had lost your reason; in the other you are a man of sense 
and of the world and my old friend Boswell. I long to be informed of the 
particulars of your affair with the lady at the Wells. Pray satisfy me: I am 
not yet ordained. 


Then, adverting to his future career in the ministry, Temple goes on: 
“T have no idea how a sermon is to be made. I fancy I must preach 
Barrow and Tillotson, or translate Massillion and Bourdaloue. . . .”’? 
In subsequent letters, Temple makes it plain that he is entering the 
ministry through force of circumstances rather than choice. (Family 
misfortunes had compelled him to curtail his legal training at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and to seek a profession that would yield an imme- 
diate livelihood). He also affirms that his pastoral work is neither 
onerous nor interesting : 

With regard to myself indeed, [he writes from Mamhead House on August 
8, 1766] as I have chosen, or rather been forced into a different path from you, 
my life will be one of inactivity and innocent pleasure; but this is the advantage 
of my situation, and though allowed to me, would in you be criminal.” 


Such was the devotion of this eighteenth-century parish priest. 
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Temple was so completely lacking in personal motive or ambition that 
he had to rely on his friends, and on Boswell in particular, to pro- 
vide the necessary impetus to carry him into the ministry. As this 
cynical commentary, written at Mamhead on November 20, 1766, 
pitifully demonstrates, Temple took up his charge with the most anti- 
clerical feelings : 


At last, I am what you [Boswell] have long wished me to be, the Rev* Mr. 
Temple, and Rector of Mamhead, Devon. Tho’ you think so favourably of my 
profession, believe me, it is but an insipid one, and perhaps not so useful to 
mankind as is generally imagined. The great truths of morality are written 
in the hearts of men, they find it in their interest to practise them, but priests 
of all ages and nations, and of every sect, have constantly and upon principle 
endeavoured to fix their attention upon something else, by making religion 
consist in fopperies, absurdities and nonsense to the scandal of learning and of 
their character. Indeed, I am almost inclined to believe that the good folks 
of this world would do as well, if not better, without us, at least we should not 
murder and eternally damn one another for difference of opinions, and there 
would be no more fires and faggots, no more St. Bartholomews to make one’s 
blood run cold within one. Ecclesiastical history teaches us best what to think 
of all established religions. Such a priest! I hope an honest one Boswell.“ 


The sentence about “the great truths of morality” Boswell spotted as 
a likely plagiarism (it certainly has some Swiftian echoes), and to 
this charge Temple retorted (March 20, 1767): “And what is it to 
me, if another had said so before?’** A mere fledgling to holy or- 
ders, he had already discovered at least one of the tricks of the trade. 

Nor was this all. In this and the letters which follow, Temple 
fulminates against the fellow members of his profession. He allows 
that there are some worthy individuals among them, “but as a body 
of men, I should be illiterate or a bigot not to consider them as the 
very scourge and bane of society.” He argues that it is only in an 
atmosphere of ignorance and corruption that the priests flourish. A 
civilized and enlightened people, on the other hand, would have none 
of them. In Europe, he asks, are not the clergy “the abettors and 
support of Despotism and the implacable enemies of Truth and true 
Philosophy?” Turning to the situation in England, he blazes on: 

It is almost impossible for an English Clergyman to be a good man. The 
unnatural inequality in the stations of our Clergy makes them either tyrants 
or slaves; when rich, haughty and oppressive ; when poor, sordid and fawning. .. . 
He then proceeds to scarify “The Reverend The Bench of Bishops 
[which] is justly considered by all good citizens at the rotten part 
of our Constitution,” and which, together with the Scotch Peers, 
“break the ballance of the House and generally frustrate every ra- 
tional and publick spirited measure.” Then Temple comes to the 
hard core of his argument: 


What else can we expect from a body, by the very nature of their constitution 
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the minions of the Crown, and whose elevation or debasement depends on the 
caprice of Royalty! for I insist upon it that the only effectual way to render 
men virtuous, is by making it their interest to be so, and that is the best gov- 
ernment where this principle operates most extensively. In short, my dear 
Boswell, if we must have Priests, let us have them humble and modest, at least 
harmless, like the good ones of Geneva, or your obscure presbyters, without any 
share in the Legislature, the servants of the People and paid by them... .” 
(March 20, 1767).¥ 


It is interesting to compare these somewhat violent views with 
those expressed by Temple in An Essay on the Clergy, their Studies, 
Recreations, Decline of Influence which was published in 1774. This 
essay was, of course, intended for the edification rather than the 
abuse of the clergy. Nevertheless, Temple makes use of his oppor- 
tunity to discuss “the utility of the clerical character,” to give his 
views on the selection, education and studies of candidates for holy 
orders, and to express his opinions as to the causes of the deteriora- 
tion in the influence exercised by the clergy upon their flock. 

One of the main reasons for this decline he lays at the door of 
deistical freethinking and other “execrable” philosophies which tended 
to give credence to the view that the clergy were a useless hump on 
the landscape. Many divines, Temple contends, have been seduced 
by arguments such as those advanced by “the arch-infidel Boling- 
broke.” A second reason given for the loss of clerical influence is 
“the poor and insufficient provision made for the inferior clergy” in 
comparison with the great increase in wealth enjoyed throughout the 
country in general. Piety and integrity are not enough in these 
materialistic days. A priest must have social rank and prestige: 
“. .. if we do not think with respect of the teacher, in what manner 
shall we receive his doctrine?!” 

Quite noticeably here, Temple’s views on his profession have been 
carefully moderated. At heart, as his letters to Boswell have shown, 
he had little respect for his colleagues as a group. In his injunctions 
in the Essay he merely hints at the franker condemnations he had 
expressed in his lively exchanges with his friend. His conclusion, 
too, is much more humane: the clergy are no better than the general 
run of mankind, and certainly no freer from temptation. He asks, 
concerning the priest, 


. is it an easy enterprize to keep a perpetual guard and watch upon all his 
thoughts, words, actions; constantly to exert his utmost endeavours to make 
reason and conscience the rule of conduct; to keep in subjection all his ir- 
regular appetites; never to be transported by passion, or by resentment; to be 
always superior to the temptations of pleasure and of interest; to practise what 
he teaches; to be able to hold himself out as a model to his fellow-citizens; in 
short, to consider himself as a chosen and selected instrument in the hands of 
Providence, peculiarly destined to promote the happiness and salvation of 
mankind ?* 
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Another interesting, and in some ways surprising, thing about 
Temple is his obviously genuine admiration for David Hume. Ina 
letter to Boswell dated May 27, 1768, for instance, he admits : 


. .. notwithstanding envy and calumny, I think him [Hume] one of the greatest 
historians in the world. ... I see nowhere more good sense, more penetration, 
a mind so superior to superstitition, nowhere less partiality or a more pleasing 
narrative style... .” 


This praise is to some extent qualified by a remark in a later letter 
(July 28, 1769) where he tells Boswell that his opinion of Hume 


changes every day. My wife reads his history to me after supper. We are 
now in Henry IV. His style has neither purity nor harmony; by affecting too 
much impartiality he often becomes insipid; yet after all in many respects I still 
think him a great historian. . . .” 


As might be expected, of course, Temple followed the prevailing 
fashion of orthodoxy in calling Hume an “infidel”; but he paid him 
the compliment of collecting anecdotes about him, and it was he who 
was responsible for introducing Boswell to him. Even on the score 
of his scepticism, Temple respects Hume for the honesty of his 
opinions. Boswell had mentioned his wife’s distaste for Hume’s de- 
nial of the existence of God, and Temple commented in reply : 


.. . Mrs. Boswell’s notions with regard to Mr. Hume are very pious, but as 
he is a good man in every respect, and an entertaining companion, I think she 
need not give herself much trouble about his religious opinions. Every man 
must think according to his natural and acquired advantages, and provided we 
are good men, I am inclined to believe, that Providence would not be angry at 
us, even though we doubted of his own existence. (July 5, 1770).™ 


As well as revealing Temple as a liberal thinker, this remarkable 
statement hints at his own discontent with pietism and his real desire 
for toleration. Strangely enough, it is Boswell (probably under 
Johnson’s influence) who appears the more intolerant in this matter. 
In a letter to Mrs. Thrale dated August 30, 1776, discussing Gray’s 
opinion that Hume was as naive as a child, Boswell writes: 


I cannot agree with him [Gray]. Hume had certain considerable abilities. My 
notion is that he had by long study in one view brought a stupor upon his mind 
as to futurity.... Hume told me about six weeks before his death that he had 
been steady in his sentiments above forty years. I should like to hear Dr. 
Johnson upon this. I am of Dr. Johnson’s opinion that those who write against 
religion ought not to be treated with gentleness. . . .” 


It should be remembered that Temple’s views were quite consistent 
with what he had said earlier (see p. 63 above) in a frank admission 
of his doubts as to Revelation. But it is none the less interesting to 
see Boswell, in this respect at least, on the side of the angels. 

This was not the only point of disagreement between the two 
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friends. On the merits of Dr. Johnson they were never in complete 
accord. Boswell had introduced Temple to the great man at the 
Mitre, in Fleet Street, in February, 1766. From the start, Temple 
found it impossible to accept Johnson as wholeheartedly as his friend 
had done. Much later in life, he concedes, in a diary entry, that 
Johnson had some great qualities: 


Read in Johnson’s Life. The more I read it, the more it interests me and 
excites my esteem of Johnson. What fervent piety, what tender affection for his 
friend, what curiosity and ardour for knowledge, esteem and respect to the 
last! [Wednesday, March 9, 1796)].” 


But that this was not the view held by Temple at all times is evident 
when we consider the following comment in a letter written to him 
by his friend Norton Nicholls in March, 1793: “I am glad the 
swollen and bloated reputation of Johnson owes to your pen a very 
fair and just pruning and reduction.”** Where and when this ‘prun- 
ing’ was accomplished we do not know, but there are other evidences 
of Temple’s disparaging attitude toward Johnson, particularly in two 
letters which he wrote to his friend Edward Jerningham shortly after 
Johnson’s death. The first of these is dated April 14, 1785: 


So Dr. Johnson is at last gone! Perhaps his reputation exceeded his merit, 
and will not gain by time. His learning was not extensive, and his observation 
confined to common life and manners. I fear my friend Boswell will make 
him a Divinity, and disgust those who are well enough inclined to allow him 
the praise he deserves. I can show you a character of him that I believe you 
will allow to be a true likeness; but Boswell must not see it, nor know who 
drew it.* 


If, as seems likely, this ‘character’ was written by Temple himself, it 
raises the question of his intellectual honesty, not to mention his 
loyalty to Boswell. Temple had seen Johnson on only a few occa- 
sions, hardly enough to qualify him to produce an accurate assessment. 
The second letter to Jerningham also indicates the unfriendly at- 
titude of Temple towards Johnson. It is dated October 3, 1785: 


You think very favourably of your new acquaintance. He tells you he is 
restless and unhappy: poor man! he will always be so. [The new acquaintance 
is Boswell who, however, had known Jerningham by sight as early as 1775]. I 
have seen only some extracts from the great Doctor’s Devotions [i.e. Johnson’s 
Prayers and Meditations, published from his manuscripts in 1785 by George 
Strahan] in the News Papers: they are of the strain you censure, and give one 
no very high idea of the good sense of his piety. If the rest of his MS. re- 
semble these, his friends would do well to suppress them. They may throw 
further light on his private character ; but little of it was worthy of imitation. ... 

. . . It is wonderful that so much should be written about a man who can- 
not be said to have invented in any thing, and all whose writings turn upon 
popular and common subjects. The noise that was and is made concerning him 
may be imputed in great measure to the singularity of his figure and manner 
rather than to any transcendent merit.” 


the 
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As Lewis Bettany comments, there is little or nothing surprising in 
these shallow judgments of Temple’s, “for, on the first couple of 
occasions on which the two men met, they obviously failed to hit it 
off with one another, Johnson respecting the cloth and, as so often 
happened, caring nothing for the wearer, Temple probably unable to 
conquer the physical and mental nausea which the Doctor’s voracity 
and declamation aroused in him.”?7 

There is no reason to believe that Temple’s timid strictures on 
Johnson did any damage to the latter’s reputation. Although he hid 
the more severe judgments from his friend, Boswell was aware of 
their substance and untroubled by their import, probably dismissing 
them as the jaded detractions of a disenchanted mind. 

Temple had several reasons for being disenchanted. Besides feel- 
ing that he was a misfit in a profession that seemed to him to breed 
hyprocrisy, he had many pressing financial problems, a burdensome 
family (eleven children in all), and a nagging wife. He had enjoyed 
little success as an author and less popularity as a preacher. In his 
modest vicarage of Gluvias, in the diocese of Exeter, he had slowly 
vegetated into a state of permanent indolence. 

Not unexpectedly, the tone of moral disapproval in Temple’s let- 
ters becomes more querulous as he gets older and more discontented 
with his lot. He keeps adjuring Boswell to give up his dissipations, 
for the sake of his wife and family. That he never succeeds is as 
much a consequence of his own inflexible self-righteousness as of his 
friend’s incorrigibility. Boswell was never pained or insulted by these 
pastoral remonstrances. He probably attributed them to Temple’s 
frustration, for he was well aware of the paralyzing restraints under 
which the Vicar of Gluvias laboured. It may even be argued that 
Boswell found a perverse enjoyment in recounting his debaucheries 
to a protesting, but not unwilling, confessor. 

Temple, for his part, derived some benefit from the correspond- 
ence in the form of sympathy, assistance in finding a publisher for his 
Essay, financial help on occasion, and—most important of all—a 
willingness to discuss those things of the mind after which he hun- 
gered so desperately in his isolated station. He had few real friends 
(Norton Nicholls, Thomas Gray, Edward Jerningham and the rest 
were hardly bosom companions), and Boswell was probably the only 
one who fully understood his plight. 

On this plane of understanding, the exchange between Boswell 
and Temple was eminently fair. For all his priggishness, Temple 
had a shrewd and comprehensive grasp of his friend’s multi-coloured 
personality. He understood the opposing pulls of motive in Boswell’s 
life—the stern puritanical background, the licentious propensity which 
seemed to provide so much of his immense drive, the alternating fits 
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of gaiety and depression, the passionate longing for fame and glory, 
the sinister urge to sink into the most sordid of mud-holes. Through 
their long association he was able to explore every facet of Boswell’s 
erratic genius—‘“his fantastic imagination, his illimitable cheek, his 
consuming egoism, his disarming friendliness and good humour, his 
pathetic insufficiency and desire for authority, his curiosity about hu- 
man nature, and, finally, his faculty of lively perception and enormous 
zest for life.”* 
Temple once wrote to Boswell of his father, Lord Auchinleck : 


. No two characters can be more different than yours and his. The one 
severe, steady, methodical; the other lively, impatient, eccentrick; the one 
keeping one object constantly in view, without the least variation or distraction; 
the other full of various hopes and projects, now pursuing them with ardor, 
now with remissness, restless, unequal, one while sanguine, another despond- 
ing . (March 26, 1775).” 


The contrast had never been more accurately pinpointed, its implica- 
tions more clearly revealed. Boswell’s brother confessor could per- 
ceive what he could not reform: his letters are the lasting proof of 
that perceptiveness. 


NOTES 


1. See Christopher Morley’s remarks in his preface to Boswell’s London Jour- 
nal 1762-1763, ed. F. A. Pottle (New York, 1950), pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

2. In the Yale Editions of the Private Papers of James Boswell, of which six 
volumes (covering the years 1762 to 1769) have already been published by 
the McGraw-Hill Company, New York. 

3. Bertrand H. Bronson in his valuable essay, “Boswell’s Boswell,” in Johnson 
Agonistes and Other Essays (Cambridge, 1946) observes that “the record 
of his [Boswell’s] friendships is the record of a long series of attempts to 
substitute a more congenial mentor and model for the rigid figure of his 
father... . All his closest friendships, with the solitary exception of that 
with Temple, subsisted on the unequal basis of pupil and master—and 
Temple was a clergyman, and therefore had an equivalent title to au- 
thority... .” This is a little misleading, as the present article attempts to 
show, for the relationship with Temple was fraternal rather than filial or 
servile. See also Lewis Bettany, Diaries of William Johnson Temple 1780- 
1796 (Oxford, 1929), pp. Ixvii and Ixxv. 

4. Printed in full in Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany and Sustzerland 
1764, ed. F. A. Pottle (New York, 1953), pp. 282-289. 

5. See Boswell in Holland 1763-1764, ed. F. A. Pottle (New York, 1952, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., copyright 1928, 1952 by Yale Uni- 
versity), passim. 

6. Or as a supplement to Letters of James Boswell, ed. C. B. Tinker, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1924). 

7. A complete account of this episode is given in Boswell in Search of a Wife 
1766-1769, ed. F. Brady and F. A. Pottle (New York, 1956, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., copyright 1956 by Yale University). 

8. In a letter from Geneva, dated December 26, 1764, to Mr. (later Sir) An- 
drew Mitchell, then His Majesty’s Minister at Berlin, in which Boswell is 
pleading for financial relief and help for Temple’s father and brother. Let- 
ters of James Boswell, ed. C. B. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), I, 64-65. See also 
John Bowyer Nichols, [/lustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1848), VII, 320-321. 
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THE WITS DROLLS: WERE THEY MEANT TO BE ACTED? 


By J. Epwin W8HITESELL 


In the year 1662 an obscure London printer named Henry Marsh 
published a small octavo volume of twenty-seven playlets—or drolls, 
as he called them—which he entitled The Wits, or, Sport upon Sport. 
Apparently he expected this volume to be readily salable and intended 
soon to issue a second similar volume, for he boldly placed upon the 
title page the label “Part I.” But Marsh never got around to pub- 
lishing Part II. Late in the year 1665 he died; and it was not until 
1672 that a second edition of The Wits, Part I, appeared. This was 
published by a former partner of Marsh’s, a man named Francis 
Kirkman. In 1673 Kirkman published a different and smaller collec- 
tion of ten drolls, in both quarto and octavo editions, which he also 
entitled The Wits. 

Of the twenty-seven playlets in The Wits, Part I, twenty-two were 
abridgements from known five-act plays of the pre-Commonwealth 
period. The remaining five were lifted from an earlier collection of 
drolls entitled Actaeon and Diana, edited by and for the actor Robert 
Cox and probably published in 1655 or 1656. 

The ten playlets of the 1673 edition of The Wits were a more 
varied collection. Two were abridgments from known pre-Common- 
wealth plays; one was a jig; five were non-comic playlets in verse, on 
pastoral, mythological, or Biblical themes; one was an abridgment of 
a masque-like pastoral ; and one was an abridgment of a known Court 
masque. 

Extant copies of these first editions of The Wits are scarce, but 
at least forty-one of them have found their way to American libraries." 
In 1932 Professor John James Elson, then of Cornell, edited for the 
Cornell University Press an excellent reprint of The Wits, with 
variant readings carefully collated.” 

It is clear that both Marsh and Kirkman hoped to sell their pub- 
lications. That fact was first announced in Marsh’s 1662 edition in 
his Preface “To the Readers,” and Kirkman repeated it unchanged 
in the 1672 edition: 

Now I must tell you, my Plot with my Humours is clearly for sale; for I 
intend to raise no other reputation to my self than that of Ready money... . 

But to whom might they reasonably have expected to sell their 
little books? To readers? To actors? Or to both? 

After studying these questions carefully, Professor Elson came 
to the conclusion that The Wits drolls were not intended to be acted. 
Elson says (page 32): “A study of these playlets convinces me that 
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most, if not all, of the abridgments were designed for reading rather 
than for acting.” Later (page 38) he adds: “The absence of reliable 
evidence that any droll abridged from a standard play (excepting, 
perhaps, Bottom the Weaver) was acted during that period [the 
Commonwealth] is another reason for believing that the abridgments 
were made primarily for a reading public.” 

Despite Professor Elson’s valuable opinion, however, it seems to 
me not at all unreasonable that whoever abridged the drolls for The 
Wits, and whoever published them, had in mind the possibility—if 
not the probability—that they might be attractive and therefore sala- 
ble to actors. Let us examine the evidence for such an opinion, first 
the external evidence and then the internal. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


In the first place, both Marsh and Kirkman state that the drolls 
were meant to be acted, or that at least they were suitable for dra- 
matic presentation. In both editions of The Wits, Part I, the section 
addressed “To the Readers” is as follows: 


. .. I was told by people that know better than my self, they [the collected 
“humours”] would be in this Model more beneficial in sundry respects, then as 
they lay dispersed before. There is no sort of Melancholy whose sullen dullness 
and severe aversion to company, may not at one look be mockt out by one or 
other of these merry attemperatures and resemblances, which will most effica- 
ciously manifest its Folly as in a Glass. Next, he who would make up a 
Treatment to his Friends by any such diversion, cannot study a more com- 
pendious method, without the help of Fidlers and mercenary Mimicks, and the 
long labor of a Cue: one Scene, which may almost be acted Extempore, will 
be abundantly satisfactory, being chosen fit and suitable to the Company, as none 
can come amiss. 


Though much of this statement is ambiguous, it sounds as if the 
editors intended to point out that their collection of drolls could 
easily serve the practical purpose of dramatic entertainment. 

Both the title pages and prefaces to the 1673 quarto and octavo 
editions of The Wits assert that the “drols and farces” there col- 
lected had frequently been performed. The title page reads, in part, 
as follows: 


The Wits, or, Sport upon Sport. Being a Curious Collection of several Drols 
and Farces, Presented and Shewn For the Merriment and Delight of Wise Men, 
and the Ignorant: As they have been sundry times Acted in Publique, and Pri- 
vate, In London at Bartholomew Faires In the Countrey at other Faires. In 
Halls and Taverns. On several Mountebancks Stages, At Charing Cross, 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields, and other places. By Several Stroleing Players, Fools, 
and Fidlers, and the Mountebancks Zanies. With loud laughter, and great Ap- 
plause. 


Though it would surely be wrong to infer that Kirkman meant 
by this title page that all the drolls in the collection had been acted 
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at all the places he refers to, the claim is clearly made that the drolls 
had been acted, and were therefore, at least by implication, actable. 

Kirkman’s preface to the 1673 Wits is long and digressive, but 
parts of it are so important for our purpose that they must be quoted 
at some length. 


. . . When the publique Theatres were shut up, and the Actors forbidden to 
present us with any of their Tragedies . . . and Comedies, . . . then all that we 
could divert our selves with were these humours and pieces of Plays, which 
passing under the Name of a merry conceited Fellow, called Bottom the 
Weaver, Simpleton the Smith, John Swabber, or some such Title, were only 
allowed us, and that but by stealth too, and under pretence of Rope-dancing, or 
the like; and these being all that was permitted us, great was the confluence 
of the Auditors; and these small things were as profitable, and as great get- 
pennies to the Actors as any of our late famed Plays. I have seen the Red Bull 
Play-House, which was a large one, so full, that as many went back for want 
of room as had entred; and as meanly as you may now think of these Drols, 
they were then acted by the best Comedians then and now in being; and I may 
say, by some that then exceeded all now Living, by Name, the incomparable 
Robert Cox, who was not only the principal Actor, but also the Contriver and 
Author of most of these Farces. How have I heard him cryed up for his John 
Swabber, and Simpleton the Smith? In which he being to appear with a large 
piece of Bread and Butter, I have frequently known several of the Female spec- 
tators and Auditors to long for some of it... . 

And as he pleased the City and Countrey, so the Universities had a sight of 
him, and very well esteemed he was by the Learned... . 


Little is known about the “incomparable Robert Cox” whom 
Kirkman mentions above as “not only the principal Actor, but also 
the Contriver and Author of most of these Farces.” But Gerard 
Langbaine in 1691 in his famous Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets described Robert Cox as 


An Excellent Comedian that liv’d in the Reign of King Charles the First, One, 
who when the Ring-leaders of the Rebellion and Reformers of the Nation sup- 
prest the Stage, betook himself to making Drolls or Farces; such as were 
Actaeon and Diana; Oenone, with the Humours of Bumkin; Hobbinal; Singing 
Simkin; and Simpleton the Smith; which under the Colour of Rope-dancing, 
were allow’d to be acted at the Red-Bull Play-house by stealth, and the con- 
nivance of those straight lac’d Governors. These parts he usually acted himself.* 


Further information about Cox was discovered by the late Hyder 
Edward Rollins of Harvard in the royalist newsbook, Mercurius 
Democritus, in its issue for June 22-29, 1653, which read as follows: 


The Rope Dancers having implyed one Mr. Cox an actor, (a very honest 
though impoverished man, . . .) to present a modest and ha[r]mless jigge, 
calle[d] Swabber, yet two of his own quallity, envying their poor brother should 
get a little bread for his children, basely and unworthily betrayed him to the 
Souldie[r]s, and so abused many of the Gentry that formerly had been their 
Benefactors, who were forced to pay to the Souldiers 5s. a piece for their com- 
ming out, as well as for their going in, 

An Action, so superlatively base, 
Would bash the Devil in an Antick’s face.‘ 
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Not only did Kirkman’s preface to his 1673 edition of The Wits 
specifically mention Cox’s acting in such drolls as Simpleton the 
Smith and John Swabber but other statements in this same preface 
also show that Kirkman considered his collection of drolls quite 
actable. The final paragraph of his preface reads as follows: 


. . - Besides those who read these sort of Books for their pleasure, there are 
some who do it for profit, such as are young Players, Fidlers, etc. As for those 
Players who intend to wander and go a stroleing, this very Book, and a few 
ordinary properties is enough to set them up, and get money in any town in 
England. And Fidlers purchacing of this Book have a sufficient stock for all 
Feasts and Entertainments. And if the Mountebanck will but carry this Book, 
and three or four young Fellows to Act what is here set down for them, it will 
most certainly draw in Auditours enough, who must needs purch[a]ce their 
Drugs, Potions, and Balsams. . . . 


Therefore, in view of what Marsh and Kirkman published on 
their title pages and in their prefaces it seems clear that they con- 
sidered The Wits drolls to be actable. 

Let us now examine some of the individual drolls from the stand- 
point of their actability and their former production on the stage. 

Five of the drolls in The Wits, Part I, had been lifted from an 
earlier collection of drolls entitled Actaeon and Diana, whose title 
page in the first edition stated that the collection had been “Printed 
at London by T. Newcomb, for the use of the Author Robert Cox.” 
The title page of the second edition of Actaeon and Diana commented 
that the plays included therein had been “Acted at the Red Bull with 
great applause.” Here is external evidence that at least five of the 
plays of The Wits, Part I, had been acted even before they appeared 
in The Wits. 

Cox’s preface to Actaeon and Diana, the same in both editions, 

lends further weight to the belief that the plays had been acted by 
him and his troupe. It reads as follows: 
. . . Gentlemen, and Ladies, If your serious occasions will permit me so much 
honour that this slight Book may be accepted and perused, I shall justly ac- 
knowledge the favour to be farre above either my hopes or merit. And if 
you ever vouchsafed your Presence when it was presented on the Stage, I 
am confident, your (no way erring) judgements will now allow it as it then 
was intended, which was, rather to provoke a laughter, then occasion a con- 
templation. 

Bottom the Weaver, one of the drolls of the 1673 Wits, also 
presents conclusive evidence of stage production. This playlet is an 
abridgment of several famous scenes from A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream and was published as a single piece in 1661 by Marsh and 
Kirkman. The title page of that edition calls it: ““The Merry con- 
ceited Humors of Bottom the Weaver. As it hath been often pub- 
likely Acted by some of his Majesties Comedians, and lately, pri- 
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vately, presented by several Apprentices for their harmless recreation 
with Great Applause.” 

The preface to this droll also claims that the playlet had been 
produced : 

Gentlemen, the entreaty of several Persons, our friends, hath enduced us 
to the publishing of this Piece, which (when the life of action was added to it) 
pleased generally well. It hath been the desire of several (who know we have 
many pieces of this nature in our hands) that we should publish them, and we 
. . . have therefore begun with this which we know may be easily acted, and 
may be now as fit for a private recreation as formerly it hath been for a 
publike. 

It will be recalled, also, that in Kirkman’s preface to the 1673 
Wits he referred to the presentation of Bottom the Weaver, Simple- 
ton the Smith, and John Swabber “under the pretence of Rope- 
dancing, or the like.” And Langbaine mentioned in his Account 
of the English Dramatick Poets that “the comical part” of A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream “used to be acted at Bartholomew Fair, 
and other Markets in the Country by Strolers, under the title of 
Bottom the Weaver.’”* 

In 1860 Halliwell-Phillipps edited the two drolls of Bottom the 
Weaver and Simpleton the Smith and stated that the latter con- 
tinued to be known and was probably acted at Bartholomew Fair 
for many years.® 

A third type of external evidence for the performance of some 
of The Wits drolls is to be found in the remarkable and famous 
frontispiece to The Wits, Part J. This engraving pictures seven 
costumed characters together upon a stage. Since the characters 
are labeled, there is fortunately no problem of identification. Fal- 
staff and the Hostess are taken from The Bouncing Knight, Clause 
from The Lame Common-wealth, the French Dancingmaster from 
Monsieur Galliard, Simpleton from Simpleton the Smith, and the 
character just entering the scene with “Tue quoque” appended to 
him plainly refers to Bubble in the droll of that name. Thus the 
frontispiece represents six characters from five different drolls in 
The Wits. The seventh character, titled “Changling,” is presumably 
from Middleton and Rowley’s play of the same name, but he does 
not appear in The Wits drolls. The presence of “Changling” among 
the characters pictured in this frontispiece would seem to indicate 
that the engraver was drawing upon his memory of stage characters 
whom he had really seen rather than merely trying to provide a 
topical frontispiece to The Wits by depicting only those characters 
who appeared in that collection of drolls. 

So much for the external evidence that The Wits drolls had been 
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acted or were considered suitable for acting. Let us now examine 
very briefly some of the internal evidence for the same point. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Professor Elson has laid great emphasis upon his belief that the 
troupes of Commonwealth times were necessarily small and that many 
of The Wits drolls would require a cast larger than a company such 
as that of Robert Cox could furnish.’ Though no record of the size 
of such a troupe has been found, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Cox’s company was indeed small. After the Restoration, however, 
dramatic troupes may have found better opportunities for support- 
ing themselves and may consequently have increased their personnel. 

(1) Droll-makers were surely aware of the need of economizing 
in the cast of characters if they desired their drolls to be suitable for 
performance ; and in many instances it is apparent that the adapters 
of The Wits drolls consciously reduced the number of actors in the 
droll from that in the parent play. To mention only one example, 
in The Surprise of The Wits, Part I, a stage direction reads: “Enter 
a Shepherd singing with three Nymphs, as Juno, Pallas, Venus. . . .” 
In the parent play, Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid in the Mill, 
the three goddesses were attended by three nymphs. The adapter 
has, therefore, telescoped the goddesses and the nymphs in order to 
economize in characters. But if the droll was intended only for read- 
ing, why should he have objected to the goddesses’ being attended 
by three nymphs—or even by three dozen? 

Both Marsh and Kirkman point out that The Wiis drolls could 
easily be acted by a “few” players. Marsh mentions the possibility 
of a host’s presenting a droll “which may almost be acted Extempore” 
as an entertainment for his guests. And Kirkman dwells on the 
commercial value of his drolls when acted by four or five young 
fellows in a mountebank’s troupe. 

At first glance it would appear that only a few of The Wits drolls 
could be acted by a four- or five-man troupe; but when it is recalled 
that the Elizabethan practice of “doubling” was prevalent also dur- 
ing the Commonwealth and Restoration periods, one can see that 
four or five players could easily present a droll which called for 
many more characters. 

Fortunately for us, one interesting case of doubling is recorded in 
the droll of Bottom the Weaver, which was certainly acted. Twenty 
names appear for the dramatis personae of this droll, a number 
which is obviously much too large for any itinerant dramatic troupe. 
But careful study reveals that this droll could be presented by only 
nine persons; and that it was actually so presented is evident from 
the printed form of the dramatis personae in the playlet itself. The 
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characters are listed in three columns, and the explanation is made 
that two roles were to be taken by most members of the cast, and 
that three different roles were to be taken by three members. 

A study of all thirty-seven of The Wits drolls in order to deter- 
mine how many actors would be needed—allowing for “doubling” 
wherever possible—reveals the following interesting statistics. Eight- 
een, almost half, of the drolls could be produced by only five persons, 
a troupe as small as that which Kirkman mentions for the mounte- 
bank and his company. Of these eighteen, thirteen could be per- 
formed by four actors or fewer, and five could be presented by three 
actors or fewer. Six persons could perform 24 of the 37 drolls; 
seven could perform 28, and eight could perform 32. Four drolls 
would require nine actors, and one (Oenone) would require at least 
eleven. 

We have already seen from other evidence that Simpleton the 
Smith, John Swabber, and Bottom the Weaver were unquestionably 
presented upon some sort of stage. If they were acted in the form 
which is preserved in The Wits, they could have been presented by 
a minimum of five, seven, and nine players respectively. This means 
that the company which put on Simpleton could have also produced 
almost half of the thirty-seven drolls of The Wits; the actors of John 
Swabber could have produced more than three fourths; and the cast 
of Bottom the Weaver could have produced all of the thirty-seven 
drolls but one. 

(2) A traveling troupe in the Commonwealth or Restoration 
period would presumably have carried as few stage properties and 
costumes as possible and consequently would have preferred plays 
requiring only simple equipment. Plays intended for a reading pub- 
lic, on the other hand, might reasonably call for elaborate scenery, 
costumes, and stage settings. It is just as easy for a reader to 
imagine a stage with elaborate paraphernalia as one with only the 
bare necessities. 

It is significant, therefore, that The Wits drolls call for very few 
unusual properties. Kirkman emphasized this fact in his preface 
(quoted above, p. 76) to the 1673 Wits when he wrote that the 
“Players” would require only “a few ordinary properties” to act 
them. 

A comparison of the abridged drolls with their parent plays re- 
veals in several instances the conscious eliminating or minimizing of 
stage properties in the course of revision. A few examples will have 
to suffice. 

In A Prince in Conceit a would-be Prince is introduced at the 
court of a Duchess merely by the blowing of a trumpet, whereas in 
the parent play there was a long and elaborate ceremony of welcome. 
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In Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, a full-length play, there is a 
scene in which a casket of jewels is brought upon the stage and the 
jewels are removed one by one and displayed to the audience. In 
the condensed droll, An Equall Match, however, this scene is partly 
eliminated and partly reduced to the mere display of a few trinkets. 
No mention at all is made of a casket. 

The original of The Testy Lord, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s 
Tragedy, has a large banquet scene which the droll-maker drastically 
simplified. 

The problem of costumes was probably less serious than that of 
stage properties, for one painted cloth often had to answer the needs 
of an elegant costume. In the preface to his 1673 Wits, Kirkman 
refers to the habit of presenting drolls with improvised costumes: 


Thus were these Compositions liked and approved by all, and they were 
the fittest for the Actors to Represent, there being little Cost in Cloaths, which 
often were in great danger to be seized by the then Souldiers; . . . so that it 
was hazardous to Act any thing that required any good Cloaths, instead of 
which painted Cloath many times served the turn to represent Rich Habits. 


(3) A study of the stage directions in The Wits drolls also gives 
the impression that the playlets were intended for stage presentation. 
At times, especially, the directions are very important and explicit, 
and they sound as if they were meant for the actors’ use. In some 
of those drolls which have parent five-act plays there are additional 
stage directions in which the abridger tells the actors exactly how to 
perform. A few instances of the added stage directions in the 
abridged drolls will suffice. 

The Loyal Citizens adds the important stage direction, “knocks,” 
in the margin when two citizens call at the house of a third. 

Invissible Smirk adds many directions not found in the parent 
play. One is “Smirk within Oh, Oh, Oh.” At another place the 
word “reads” is added in the margin to explain the action of the 
conjurer at that point. Another direction, “A Table set forth,” is 
also added. 

In The Encounter the droll-maker adds an important stage di- 
rection, “cries within deliver us women deliver us women deliver us,” 
in order to clarify the action at one point. 

The French dancing-master in Monsieur Galliard is directed by 
two marginal notes: “Shews several mimical postures,’ and “shews 
them the reverence.” 

Bottom the Weaver contains three important stage directions not 
found in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. The first reads: “Oberon 
comes to her and touches her eye lids.” The second explains “Queen 
of Fairy wakes, and looks upon him,” and the third says, “He pulls 
off his Asses head.” 
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These are only a few of the stage directions which were added 
by the droll-maker as he condensed parent plays for possible stage 
production. 

(4) Two of the drolls of The Wits, Part I, which depend pri- 
marily upon dialect for their humor and interest, show a conscious 
heightening of dialect. In the droll of Jenkin, abridged from Shir- 
ley’s Love-Tricks, the humor comes primarily from the Welshman’s 
misuse of the English language. For instance, where Shirley wrote 
your bellies, generous, somebodies, and devill, the droll-maker has 
written her pellies, shenerous, some podies, and tevill, lest the actor 
should fail to make the necessary mispronunciation of these words. 

In the droll of Monsieur Galliard the leading role is that of a 
French dancing-master whose speech and actions are amusingly for- 
eign. The Duke of Newcastle made good use of the French brogue 
in his play The Varietie, but whereas he was satisfied with such 
words as will, while, nothing, teach, much, and thing, the droll- 
maker carefully substituted the words, vil, wile, noting, teash, mush, 
and ting. Many extra syllables were also added to the Monsieur’s 
speech by suffixing “a” to a number of words and phrases. 

(5) The Lame Common-wealth added at the end of the droll a 
brief clown dialogue which was not in the parent play, Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Beggars’ Bush. After the action of the piece is com- 
pleted, two characters, Snap and Ferret, appear upon the stage to 
engage in several lines of banter. The added passage has the usual 
characteristics of clown-dialogue—forced witticisms, proverbial for- 
mulas, and the trick of having each speaker pick up his fellow’s last 
word to begin his own speech. This bit of banter could hardly have 
improved the reading quality of the play but might have presented 
a kind of slapstick comedy on the stage. 


CONCLUSION 


From the evidence at hand one could hardly state dogmatically 
that The Wits drolls were intended only for reading or only for act- 
ing. In all probability they were intended for both purposes. Ex- 
ternal evidence is conclusive, however, that many of the individual 
drolls were presented on some kind of stage, and both Marsh and 
Kirkman clearly state that they consider their drolls suitable for 
acting. Moreover, the frontispiece of The Wits, Part I, pictures six 
characters from The Wits drolls in costume upon a stage. In addi- 
tion to the external evidence, there is also internal evidence (1) that 
the droll-maker was aware of the necessity of economizing in char- 
acters and that small troupes, by the use of “doubling,” could present 
most of The Wits drolls, (2) that stage properties and costumes 
were intentionally minimized and simplified, (3) that specific stage 
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directions were added to the parent plays, (+) that dialect was 
heightened, and (5) that humorous dialogue was added. All of 
these bits of evidence seem to justify the conclusion that The Wits 
drolls were consciously prepared not only to be read, but also to 
be acted. 
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A PACKET OF OLD LETTERS: 
VINCENZO ARMANNI IN ENGLAND 


By Joon Leon LIEvsay 


In the late summer of 1639, almost simultaneously, two travelers 
from Italy arrived in England. They were unknown to each other 
and, as yet, virtually unknown to fame. They had mutual acquain- 
tances, a mutual passionate interest in letters, mutual dedication to 
a cause (though their causes were different), a mutual sense of call- 
ing to high destiny. And by curious coincidence, they were presently 
to share a similar and overwhelming misfortune. Their paths must 
surely have crossed in Italy, as they were to cross in England. But 
had they met in London, in 1639 or in the immediately following 
years, the meeting could only have proved repugnant to them both. 
For one of them was John Milton; the other, Vincenzo Armanni. 

A life of Armanni, written by Carlo Cartari in 1662, while Ar- 
manni was still living, appears in the collected Lettere.1 From it we 
learn that Vincenzo was born in Gubbio, the second son of Bona- 
ventura Armanni and Virginia de’ Billi, in February, 1607. Like 
Milton, the young Armanni was studious, beginning, we are told, 
“from the age of ten . . . to study far into the night, well perceiving 
those to be the hours most suited to productions of the mind, hours 
in which the undistracted spirits, with forces drawn together, op- 
erate marvelously in favor of Letters.”? His father died when Vin- 
cenzo was fourteen, and at the instigation of his maternal uncles the 
promising young man left Gubbio the 20th of March, 1629, to con- 
tinue his education in Naples. In Naples he was quickly received 
among the literati and followed the study of law at the University 
under the guidance of Giovanni Maria Coscia, beginning at the 
same time that incessant miscellaneous and topical writing which 
was to occupy his efforts for the rest of his life.* After three years 
in Naples, Armanni removed to Rome, where he completed his legal 
studies and acquired his doctorate in July, 1632—the same month 
and year, it will be remembered, that Milton was admitted M.A. at 
Cambridge and began his six-year retreat of studious leisure at 
Horton.* In Rome, Armanni was presently made Agente for Gubbio 
and admitted to the academies of the Humoristi and of the Fan- 
tastici, moving freely among the circles of the most learned and 
famous men of his time. In 1639, as Secretary to Carlo Rossetti, 
a Ferrarese nobleman and churchman later promoted to a cardi- 
nalate, Armanni departed for England under secret commission from 
Pope Urban VIII.® It is at this point that his letters and literary 
activities begin to be of interest to us. 
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The purpose of Armanni’s visit to England must now be clear. 
Together with his master Rossetti, who was prudently masked under 
his secular nobiliary title of “Count,”® he was an unofficial papal 
representative at the English Court. The mission of the pair was 
nothing less than the dangerous task of reconverting the English 
king—and, eventually, the English nation—to the True Faith. And 
to this task Armanni was dedicated heart and soul, beginning with 
high hopes and large promise of success. His letters and other writ- 
ings relevant to Urban’s English venture are our fullest and best 
record of the state of Catholic affairs and aspirations at the Court 
of Henrietta Maria. Let us now examine, briefly, a few of the rec- 
ords he has left. 

Even before he touched on English shores Armanni’s pen had 
been busied with a series of confident anticipatory letters designed 
to facilitate the mission or to give reports to those at home. Of this 
group a final long one, dated from Paris, 19 August, 1639,’ is ad- 
dressed to Sir Giovan Francesco Biondi,® destined to be among his 
first and firmest friends in England. In it he mentions meeting, for 
the first time, their mutual friend René de Ceriziers, a French Ut- 
térateur with whom he was to maintain a life-long cordial relation- 
ship. From a following letter we learn that he and “Count” Rossetti’s 
party entered London the 28th of August, 1639.2 Two weeks later, 
in a letter dated from London 10 September, 1639, and addressed 
to Monsignor Agostino Mascardi,’*° whom he styles “vno de’ pit 
grandi, e de’ pitt gioueuole Letterati, c’habbiano hauuto i secoli,” 
Armanni tells of his meeting De Ceriziers in France and of his re- 
ception in London. I translate the second half of the letter: 


As soon as I arrived in London, the Cavalier Giovan Francesco Biondi 
was pleased to come to see me and left unturned no expression of courtesy to 
make me understand how grateful he was for those youthful labors which I 
undertook in the purgation of his romances. We have seen each other various 
times, and always with mutual satisfaction. He is advanced in age, of ven- 
erable aspect, and wholly mild of manner; I know not truly how to express 
the pleasure which I take in his conversation, finding it compact of those 
amenities with which his fair Eromena is so endowed. Whence, oh! how 
should I be pleased to count him among the number of my literary intimates 
did not I detest in him that [protestant] error which has separated him from 
the bosom of the Catholic Church! He holds your illustrious person in singu- 
lar esteem, calling you the Father of Tuscan Eloquence, and cannot sufficiently 
heap encomiums upon your Arte Historica, deeming it one of the fairest schools 
which writers have, or can ever have, from which to enrich themselves with 
instructions. That single hour seemed to me a thousand years in which I had 
the felicity, later, on the same day of my arrival, to introduce myself into the 
confidence of two English Geutlemen, Catholics both and of high standing, Sir 
Kenelm Digby” and Sir Toby Mathew: the latter called by our great Cardinal 
Bentivoglio “the Ulysses of England” and the former styled by the famous 
Father Nicholas Caussin “the Plato of our age.” Most willingly do I transmit 
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to your illustrious Lordship notices of these two persons, because, having but 
this very morning heard from their discourses the esteem in which they hold 
you for the excellence of your Works, which they call most elegant and of 
singular price, it is not right that they should live unknown to you. 

Monsignor my most illustrious master went, some days past, for his first 
audience with the Queen and after presenting his Brief of Papal credentials, he 
unfolded in these terms the Papal communications: That his Holiness blessed 
her with that tender and paternal affection with which he had always desired 
for her royal Person and for her Majesty’s House all the favors of God. That 
his Holiness entertained so high an opinion of the heroic and most Christian 
spirit of her Majesty as to hope, if the sins of men set not themselves against 
God, to see these three most flourishing realms elevated by her Majesty’s re- 
ligious and royal arm to the very peak of innocence and piety. The Queen 
replied with words of reverence for his Blessedness and of esteem for the per- 
son of Monsignore, who took thereof occasion to tell her that he accounted 
it the highest honor to be able to carry out the Apostolic ministry of that 
charge at the Court of a Queen who bore in her veins the blood of sixty 
French monarchs and in her heart the spirit of a father—that is to say, of a 
King—the greatest and most glorious of all the kings of earth.” 


Other compliments follow, and the letter closes with Armanni’s 
promise to forward, quanto prima, the detailed diary of his travels. 

Another long letter, written at a later date’* to the abbot Michele 
Giustiniani,™* first reviews the stages of the English schism,’* then 
briefs the recipient on the state of affairs when Rossetti and Armanni 
arrived. Rossetti, admitted to audience with Henrietta Maria, writes 
Armanni, was instantly popular; and later, admitted to audience 
with the King and with Maria de’ Medici, the Queen’s mother, had 
similar success.*® He says that Rossetti, in explaining his mission 
to Henrietta Maria, made it clear that he came from the Pope “to 
the Royal Court with absolute authority to do all that might be 
necessary for the glory of God and advantageous to the Catholic 
Reiigion.”?” The letter continues with the following account of the 
scope of Rossetti’s activities and investigations—which were, of 
course, Armanni’s own concern as secretary of the mission: 

The first course which the Count judged needful to follow was to inform 

himself as to the state in which the Catholic Faith found itself, as to the 
number of heretical sects, as to their errors, and as to that in which they were 
most blameworthy. Then, after the manner of sage ambassadors, he endeav- 
ored to discover likewise the manners and practices with which the royal Court 
lived; who were the Lords of greatest credit and the Ladies of greatest respect ; 
the form of the government, the laws, the Parliament, the systems of intelli- 
gence, the friendships with foreign princes and with the principal noblemen 
as well of England as of Scotland and Ireland—with the interests and quality 
of each one; and, generally, whatever thing could shed light on or afford 
direction to the wise conduct of his affairs.” 
In short, says Armanni, with the Count’s arrival, the troubled Eng- 
lish waters seemed to enjoy calm, and the good Catholics began to 
take heart. Armanni thus sketches the figure and comportment of 
his young master: 
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In “elegance of body” (as by Cicero are called the aspect and external actions), 
he was gifted with firmness and with gravity; but he tempered these two 
austere virtues with a gracefulness, a marvelous pleasantness—with an I know 
not what of modesty, affability, and gentleness—conversing unreservedly (but 
respecting time and place) with anyone whomsoever in such a manner as to 
render himself agreeable to everyone. And if it cannot be said that his ene- 
mies loved him, it is certain that they could neither hate nor despise him.” 


The same letter continues with the information that Rossetti, be- 
cause of his personal influence, was often able to save Catholic 
priests from the law’s penalty ; that he converted many to the Catho- 
lic faith; and that the attendance of the Faithful at mass and other 
spiritual exercises was “grande, & insolito,” many secret Catholics 
taking heart and stirring abroad as if with no fear of the discrimina- 
tory laws. According to Armanni, the Puritans, irked by the in- 
creasing numbers of Catholics and by evidence of return to the True 
Faith, acting in collusion with the Scottish Puritans, forced the King 
to call a parliament. In the circumstances, fearing that a Puritan- 
dominated Parliament would spell ruin for the Catholic movement, 
Rossetti exerted all his efforts with King and Nobles to reject the 
Parliamentary demands; and when the King, very shortly, dissolved 
the Parliament by reason of “the arrogant and most impertinent pro- 
posals of the one and of the other House,” the rabble populace rose, 
laying siege to the palace of the Queen Mother (as inciting agent 
to the King’s Catholic leanings), and threatened to burn down the 
Count’s house with all his followers. The Count, says Armanni, 
was unmoved by the threats.?° 

Rossetti’s bold front and his efforts to strengthen the King’s will 
notwithstanding, Charles was soon forced to reopen Parliament; the 
cry against the Count was again raised, and he was momiently threat- 
ened with death. In this pass the Queen, faithful Catholic and 
faithful support of her husband, appealed to the Pope for a subsidy 
of half a million scudi in aid of the Crown, basing her appeal on 
the idea that the Catholic cause was sure to fall if the Crown fell. 
Through Rossetti, the Pope replied that he would gladly aid if 
Charles would first publicly declare himself Catholic—which, what- 
ever his inclination, he could hardly do. To Rossetti the Queen 
promised to work upon Charles what she could; and the Count, 
meanwhile, was convinced that he had already persuaded the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and of Armagh to pass over to Rome.** 

Armanni, however, entertained less sanguine hopes than his mas- 
ter, for he had assessed certain of the King’s weaknesses: his easy 
credulity, his susceptibility to flattery, his lack of firmness, his placid 
nature. If only the King would show a little backbone and hang a 
few of those “enemies” of the state, the Protestants!** They must 
wait to see what action, if any, this irresolute King would take. 
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In such an atmosphere of watchful waiting, of intrigue and covert 
propagandizing, of ever-present danger, Armanni found no time to 
grow rusty. He was in constant attendance upon the Queen and 
the Queen’s Mother both in the royal court and in the summer pal- 
ace; he met frequently with his distinguished literary friends, Digby, 
Mathew, and Biondi; he cultivated such Catholic nobility as the 
Arundels ;?* and he wrote ceaselessly —“diect grosst Volumi” accord- 
ing to Cartari.** But there were some quiet moments, too. In / 
Cieco afflitto he speaks of many hours spent in “deep forest or 
pleasant grove with an Arcadia of the Countess of Pembroke, with 
Barclay’s Argenis, or with similar books . . . far removed from the 
noisome baying of the eager hound and from the clamor of the Lion 
when, most wrathful, he roars and kills.”** Among Armanni’s writ- 
ings which Cartari lists*® as products of the English years, besides 
the Diary already mentioned, there figure certain Lettere scritte im 
Inghilterra, Lettere di Ragguaglio de’ Successi d’Inghilterra, a Trat- 
tato demonstrating the necessity of Chafles’ conversion, another 
Dello stato della Religione d’Inghilterra, d’ Hibernia, e di Scozia, and 
yet another Trattato contra l’Heresia d’Inghilterra;** Delle Cose 
d’Inghilterra in generale ; Della Vita d’Henrico Ottavo . . . d’Odoardo 
sesto, di Maria, e d’ Elisabetta; Della Successione al Regno d’Inghil- 
terra di Giacomo Quinto [sesto] Stuardo, Del Governo politico 
d’Inghilterra; De i Regni d’Inghilterra, d’Hibernia, e di Scozia; 
Trattato di diversi Re .. . in Inghilterra; Del Regno d’Elksabetta, 
e della morte di Maria Regina di Francia, e di Scozia, fatta bar- 
baramente decapitare dalla medesima Elisabetta; and a Racconto 
della alterazione d’Inghilterra.** Even after Armanni left England 
many of his writings continued to reflect his concern with, or ex- 
perience in, the realm he had left forever. 

For the secret Papal agent in Elizabethan or Stuart England, the 
“Lion” who roared and devoured was no idle figure of speech, An 
undated letter [of 1640/41 ?] to Gasparo de Simeonibus, later Sec- 
retary for Secret Briefs to Pope Innocent X, gives a graphic ac- 
count of one tense night in Armanni’s English stay: 


My eyes are yet moist with weeping, not less than tired out with the vigilance 
of this night, which to me will remain, as long as I live, memorable and 
dolorous; this night, I say, in which I have seen perish many compositions, 
most cherished offspring (as really they are) of my poor wit. The way of 
it was, that being suddenly descended upon through order given by Parliament 
for a furious searching through the houses of a great number, I had no time 
to sort them, nor the ill-will to risk them, nor any place wherein to hide them 
so that they might not incur through their burning the lucklessness of some 
other papers of mine, which were likewise dear to me. Being thus moved by 
the urgency of fate and the obligation of my heart to sacrifice them to the 
health and repose of those deserving to live . . . I have become the slaughterer 
and sacrificer of these innocent victims. Though I flatter myself to some 
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comfort in the belief of having made of them an oblation to this incomparable 
Queen (to whom I am so devoted that I would most promptly have made holo- 
caust of myself—so greatly do I yearn to authenticate with this last proof 
the preceding tokens of my service), even more properly do I render this 
debt to God, whom, for having caused me to be born into His true and holy 
religion I cannot better requite than by dying for it. This night has been 
like, or worse than, many another experienced in which we have had the stars 
for spectators and witnesses to our peril. And truly, gazing upon them for 
many an hour when the sky was fair, at the very moment we fled death we 
were beckoned thither and consoled to suffer it in constancy. Divided one 
from another, in couples, according to custom, we had for asylum and shelter 
the houses of our enemies, since in those of friends we would the more easily 
have brought about their ruin and our own. But here I close, being no longer 
able to control my heavy and drowsy eyes, which have too great need of rest.” 


This was bad enough, but worse was to follow. In the late 
spring of 1642—as a result, Armanni afterwards insisted,*° of un- 
ceasing strain and untimely night flights “from the menaces of a 
people fiercely aroused”—the zealous missioner fell victim to a flux 
of the eyes which for the space of twenty-five days left him blind 
and despairing in the midst of his enemies. Eyeless in Gaza and 
stunned by his affliction,’ though supported by consolatory visits 
and the vicarious eyesight of his friends Toby Mathew, Biondi, and 
the Venetian Ambassador, Giustiniani, Armanni was in no mood to 
relish the news that the Queen and the Pope had named him as 
successor to Rossetti in the English mission.*® When, almost as if 
by miracle, his sight was restored, Armanni was dealt another blow. 
Under the accumulating pressures of civil discontent,** Urban’s Eng- 
lish scheme had to be abandoned: Rossetti was assigned to other 
work on the Continent, and Armanni was to accompany him. After 
a dangerous embarking and a rough passage, their party arrived in 
Ghent in mid-July, 1642. Eight days later, the cruelly delusive re- 
prieve ended, Armanni’s blindness returned, this time forever. He 
was thirty-five years old—“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita” — 
and the world had closed in upon him.** The remainder of his long 
and useful life he passed chiefly in his native Gubbio, where he no 
doubt found the descendants of St. Francis’ wolf more congenial 
than the baying hounds and roaring lions of the England he could 
never forget. 


NOTES 


1. Delle Letiere del Signor Vincenzo Armanni, 3 vols. (I: Roma, Dragon- 
della, 1663; II-III: Macerata, G. Piccini, 1674). Cartari’s life is prefixed 
to the first volume. Scattered references to Armanni’s writings and lit- 
erary friendships may also be read in Benedetto Croce’s Nuovi saggi sulla 
letteratura italiana de’ Seicento (Bari, Laterza, 1931). 

2. Translated from Lettere, sig. **1 verso. 

3. While still a student in Naples Armanni composed a Vocabulario della 
lingua Italiana (c. 1631-32) which seems to have had pretty much the same 
purpose as the Ortografia of Sansovino; see the letter to Girolamo Ber- 
retta, Lettere, III, 220-27. 
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. In Naples, like Milton, Armanni came under the influence of G. B. Manso; 


in Rome he was a friend of the Barberini. 


. Lettere, I, sigs. ** 2 verso - ** 4 verso. 

. Lettere, I, 168. 

. Lettere, III, 32-38. 

. Of this bizarre character—adventurer, romancer, historian—accounts may 


be read in Le Glorie de gli Incogniti (Venetia, 1647), pp. 241-43; B. Croce, 
Nuovi saggi, pp. 31-45; L. P. Smith, Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton 
(Oxford, 1907), II, 463-64; and in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
While still in Italy Armanni had published expurgated versions of Biondi’s 
oe highly popular romances, L’Eromena, La Donsella desterrada, and 
1 Coralbo. 


. Lettere, III, 35-39. 
. Mascardi, “Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to Pope Urban the Eighth,” 


was a minor Italian historian whose Congiura del Conte Gio. Luigi de’ 
Fieschi (Venetia, 1637) was translated into English by Hugh Hare in 1693. 
His theoretical treatise on the writing of history, Dell’ Arte historica 
(Roma, 1636), was well known in seventeenth-century England. 
Armanni’s letters to Digby appear in the Lettere, I, 74, 245, 248; II, 96. 
From the same source, III, 402, we learn that Digby, while resident rep- 
resentative of Queen Henrietta Maria at the Court of Pope Innocent X, 
was a penne of the Gubbian Accademia degli Ansiosi, long headed by 
Armann 


3 ype y, 517-18. 
“Di Londra alli 11. di Febraio 1641.” 
. This letter appears in Armanni’s Lettere, III, 59-70, and also in Scelta 


delle lettere memorabili raccolte dall’Abbate Michele Giustiniani (Napoli, 
Bulifon, 1683), pp. 159-79. I have used the text of the latter. 


. Scelta, pp. 159-66. 

. Scelta, pp. 166-67. 

a Scelta, p. 167. 

. Scelta, pp. 168-69. Much of the labor of making these observations must 


have fallen to the Count’s secretary, for they clearly reflect the substance 
of various memorials drawn up by Armanni. 


. Scelta, p. 169. The Count was then twenty-four years old. 

: Scelta, pp. 170-72. 

. Scelta, pp. 173-77. 

. Scelta, pp. 178-79. All members of the royal family were similarly sub- 


jected to Armanni’s keen scrutiny; cf. Lettere, I, 519-22. 


. For a brief notice of the activities of the recusant Lady Arundel in Italy, 


see s S. Gargano, Scapigliatura italiana a Londra (Venezia, 1928), pp. 
107-10 


q Lettere, I, sig. ** 4 verso 

. Il Cieco affiitto (Roma, Manelfi, _— p. 82. 

. Lettere, I, sigs. ** 4 verso - +e |. 

. Given high praise by De aA see Il Cieco afflitto, sig. a 10 verso. 

. Some of the original manuscripts of these works, along with much other 


Armanniana, still unedited, may be consulted in the Archivio Storico of 
Gubbio. The Civic Library (Biblioteca Sperelliana) of Gubbio also pos- 
sesses much of Armanni’s printed work. Others, both printed and MS, 
may be consulted in the Vatican; cf. Lettere, II, 260. Strangely, the 
British Museum seems to have none of Armanni’s writings. 


. Lettere, 1, 577-78. 
. In an undated letter (c. 1647) to Cardinal Bernardino Spada; Lettere, I, 


116. See also Lettere, I, 63, 139, 290-91. 


. A piteous letter to Camillo Pamphili, written at this time, bears pathetic 


witness to the depth of his despair; cf. Lettere, I, 579-80. 


. Lettere, I, 579-80. 
. One of the last of Armanni’s letters written in England, dated from the 


Queen’s summer residence, 14 June, 1642, laments in bitter disappointment 
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the state of English affairs: “. . . Dura condizione del Principe, che nato 
sourano, indipendente, e solo, sia costretto a sostenersi sul braccio de’ suoi 
Vassalli, che l’appoggiano per lasciarlo doue la caduta pud essergli piu 
ruuinosa. Infelice Re Carlo, barbari Popoli, scelerata heresia.” Lettere, 
La 

34. A letter of thanks to Queen Henrietta Maria, dated from Ghent, 21 July, 
1642, expresses Armanni’s pleasure in the receipt of her gift of a “nobilis- 
simo cerchio di Diamanti,” though his being blind renders it useless to him 
except as a token of respect for that Queen he had served in England. 
When he reaches Rome, he says, “e mi riguardi come vn’huomo ritolto, 
e saluato dal furore di gente infedele, e barbara, oh quanto volentieri in 
fauellare di quei successi faré palese, che’l Pontefice non ha figluola pit 
ubbidiente, che la Santa Sede non ha Regina pitt ossequiosa, e che la 
Religione non ha Monarchessa pit pia della M. Vostra!” Lettere, II, 
23-25. 
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PANCKOUCKE, BEAUMARCHAIS, AND VOLTAIRE’S 
FIRST COMPLETE EDITION 


By Greorce B. Watts 


A warm relationship existed between Voltaire and Charles-Joseph 
Panckoucke from the day in 1745—when the latter’s father published 
in Lille a “best” edition of le Poéme de Fontenoy—until Voltaire’s 
death in 1778. A few months prior to this event, Voltaire wrote 
this friend of long standing that the rest of his life “sera heureux 
par la consolation que j’éprouve d’avoir trouvé un homme comme 
vous.” 

Charles-Joseph Panckoucke—now undeservedly quite neglected 
—came to Paris from his native Lille in the early 1760's, after hav- 
ing carried on temporarily his late father’s book trade in that city. 
He established himself in the rue de la Comédie francaise, where he 
had acquired the shop and stock in trade of Michel Lambert. He 
was admitted to the Paris corporation of bookdealers in December, 
1762. Until his death in 1798, he played a most important role in 
the French publishing trade, owning, distributing, or founding many 
of the leading literary and political journals of the day, and putting 
out—among many other important publications—editions of Vol- 
taire, La Fontaine, Buffon, the Table and Supplément of the Diderot 
Encyclopédie, its Geneva reprinting of 1772-76, and his own great 
Encyclopédie Méthodique in 202 quarto volumes.” 

His activity as vendor and publisher of Voltaire’s writings co- 
incided with his entrance upon the publishing scene in Paris, for, 
among the works which he had acquired from Lambert were an 
edition of Voltaire’s novels—which he promptly republished—and 
several copies of the 1762 Cramer edition of La Pucelle* During 
subsequent years he offered for sale or published several editions of 
Voltaire’s works, including the 34 volume Oeuvres de M. de V*** 
of 1772-73, and the famous édition encadrée of 1775. 

The year before Voltaire’s death, Panckoucke had formulated 
the plan of publishing a new edition, to be arranged by subjects and 
genres, a project which he outlined to Voltaire during one of his 
visits in Ferney. This new version was to be expurgated of all un- 
authentic materials and corrected of all errors. Voltaire was much 
pleased with the idea and promised to aid the publisher, who agreed 
to furnish him with a set of the édition encadrée, interleaved with 
blank sheets of paper on which he was to write his corrections and 
additions. 

On November 20, 1777, he had already begun work, for he wrote 
from Ferney to Panckoucke on that date: “I will work for you . . 
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I am even working at this very moment. I will spend days and 
nights at it, as long as nature grants me days and nights... . I 
will furnish you, unless I die, the wherewithal to make a rather 
curious edition which will make up for all these Swiss, Genevese 
and Dutch editions in which they have disfigured me. . . . Death 
alone can oppose the extreme desire which I have to merit what you 
are doing for me.”* And again, during March, 1778, he wrote his 
friend from Paris, assuring him that he would spend the rest of his 
life at the task, if only God would prolong it for him.’ He died, 
however, before being able to finish the undertaking, leaving some 
thirty corrected and augmented volumes. 

Shortly after Voltaire’s death, Panckoucke went to Ferney with 
an order from Madame Denis to turn over to him these volumes and 
“the rest of the manuscripts,” in accordance with Voltaire’s wishes. 
In the two cases of manuscripts which were delivered to him there 
were, according to Bachaumont, “letters of all sorts which she [Mad- 
ame Denis] had collected.’® 

Panckoucke immediately set himself to the task of gathering, by 
purchases and loans, all available items of Voltaire’s correspondence 
from many figures of prominence, such as Condorcet, La Harpe, 
d’Alembert, Francois de Neufchateau, the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
Christin’ and many others. He was soon in possession of over 10,000 
letters and many volumes of manuscript. He planned to begin to 
publish the new edition, thus augmented by the correspondence, in 
1778 or 1779. He was to be, however,—using the words of Gustave 
Desnoiresterres—only the “precursor” and not the “Messiah of 
this colossal work,” for, having suffered a bankruptcy to the amount 
of 340,000 livres, and having sought in vain a publisher in Lyons 
and Geneva, he besought Catherine IJ to subsidize the edition. “Her 
reply was delayed for six months, and I feared that one would not 
be made,” he wrote in 1791. Accordingly he offered his letters and 
other materials to Beaumarchais, who, he said, “had just set up a 
printery in Kehl,”* and who finally succeeded in publishing the well- 
known Kehl edition. 

Hardly had he signed a contract with Beaumarchais when Baron 
Grimm—Catherine’s Paris correspondent—informed him that she 
had accepted all his conditions, and had forwarded a letter of change 
for 100,000 livres and the promise of additional funds. Panckoucke, 
deeply chagrined, was “convinced” that he had acted altogether too 
hastily in closing the engagement with Beaumarchais. 

The story of Panckoucke’s activities in the preparation of the 
planned edition and his negotiations with Beaumarchais has been 
told briefly by Desnoiresterres, Bengesco, and Theodore Besterman.?® 
I have recently presented additional data..° The purpose of the 
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present study is to throw further light on the venture by the use of 
materials from the manuscript collections of the Bibliothéque pub- 
lique et universitaire of Geneva, the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, 
and the University Library of Amsterdam, as well as Panckoucke’s 
Lettre de M. Panckoucke a Messieurs le Président et Electeurs de 
1791, which he published in support of his candidacy for the legis- 
lative assembly of 1791... The manuscripts reveal (1) something 
of the career and the attempt of Joseph Duplain, bookdealer of 
Lyons, to acquire a half interest in the enterprise, with some of the 
conditions proposed by Panckoucke, and (2) certain details of the 
Panckoucke-Beaumarchais negotiations. 

Little concerning Duplain’s life and activities seems to have been 
recorded. Information in the Geneva and Paris manuscripts and in 
Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets’* picture him as a daring operator 
who did not always shrink from engaging in practices of a ques- 
tionable nature. (For example, the Paris manuscript, Mémoire a 
consulter, et consultation pour le Sieur Duplain, libraire a Lyon, 
discloses that he was condemned on September 27, 1777, by the 
Lieutenant General of Police Le Noir of Paris for having sold pi- 
rated books, on the complaint of Veuve Desaint and M. Cellot, 
dealers of Paris. The judgement of condemnation was spread abroad 
in Lyons, Duplain said, “with a profusion more ridiculous than 
scandalous.” He went promptly to the council in Lyons with an 
appeal. On October 23, 1777, the council ruled that the appeal was 
justified, and observed that he “had reason to hope that the judge- 
ment would be invalidated.” )** 

Two years later Duplain, Panckoucke and the Société typo- 
graphique of Neufchatel were associated in the publication and in- 
troduction into France of the quarto “Troisieme édition” of the En- 
cyclopédie..* Between the three parties there is a considerable ex- 
change of correspondence in the Geneva manuscript, which makes 
it clear that Duplain was charged with some of the printing and 
the circumventing of the decree of the Paris parlement of February 
6, 1759, which prohibited the publication and sale in France of the 
first seven volumes of the Encyclopédie. Bachaumont, taking his 
allegations from a brochure of the day, La lettre d’un libraire de 
Lyon a un libraire de Paris, said that Duplain was alleged to have 
given a bribe of 40,000 livres to M. de Neville, directeur général de 
la librairie et imprimerie, for permission to print the new edition.’* 

The Geneva manuscript, which is obviously a first draft, with 
many erasures, of a letter by Panckoucke to Duplain of December 
26, 1778, begins with several remarks concerning their “common in- 
terests” in the “third edition” of the Encyclopédie, which was, he 
wrote, “too much disparaged” to warrant a Paris sale by him of 
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more than 150 or 200 copies. The main emphasis of this revealing 
letter lies, however, on the proposed quarto edition of Voltaire’s 
collected works, about which there must have been considerable pre- 
vious correspondence between the two publishers. 

Certain extracts from the letter are of sufficient interest and im- 
portance to warrant publication, inasmuch as they illumine several 
unexplored phases of Panckoucke’s early steps in preparing Vol- 
taire’s writings and correspondence for publication. Herein (1) 
Panckoucke states plainly his offering price for the collected manu- 
scripts, and his expenses in acquiring and editing them. (2) He 
gives a definite figure of 10,000 livres which he claimed to have paid 
for those letters which had not been furnished gratis. (3) He had 
“all the great correspondences” in his hands and had published a 
prospectus prior to the date of the letter. (4) He estimated over- 
optimistically a printing of 20,000 sets and a profit of 1,500,000 
livres. (5) He anticipated that a subscription would be opened by 
June of 1779 and that thirty volumes would be ready for sale by 
year’s end. (6) He would print in Paris those works which “could 
be” printed there. (7) He announced the time schedule for the sub- 
mission of copy by the many men of letters who were engaged in 
the task of editing the manuscripts “in order to honor the memory 
of Voltaire.” (8) He had enough letters to fill fifteen volumes, none 
of which could be printed in France. 

Of less interest are the data on his actual financial situation and 
the liquidation of much of his stock. These statements—which will 
not be included here—give added evidence, however, of his lack of 
capital, which led him first to seek a partner in the undertaking, and 
which—with his threatened bankruptcy of an earlier period and his 
discouragement, due to Catherine’s delay in offering necessary finan- 
cial aid—was doubtless a primary determinant in his too hasty de- 
cision to abandon the project and dispose of his holdings to Beau- 
marchais. 

After informing Duplain of his labors in collecting the Voltaire 
letters, their actual status, and his expectations of profit, he out- 
lined the conditions under which Duplain might acquire a half share 
in “the colossal task.” 


“Je vous ai dit mon dernier mot sur le prix de la vente; je ne donnerai 
point mon manuscrit 4 moins de 300,000 livres. II me coiite en espéces, en 
argent comptant 100,000 livres. La rédaction seule est un objet de 18,000 livres. 
Les hommes les plus célébres s’en occupent et les principaux gens de lettres, 
pour honorer la mémoire de M. de Voltaire, ont voulu y prendre part. Il y a 
cette correspondance qui m’a couté 10,000 livres, j’en eusse donné vingt si l’on 
les ett exigés, parcequ’il m’importait de rassembler le plus qu’il était possible. 
Il me manque peu de choses, et j’ai toutes les grandes correspondances. . . . 

Il y a plus a espérer du Voltaire que de l'Encyclopédie. Je sais que toute 
l'Europe attend une nouvelle édition. Vous parlez d’un tirage de 4,000; vous 
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n’étes pas de bonne foi, mon ami, vous tirerez 12, 15, 20 miile livres et vous 
n’en doutez pas. Je suis bien sur quand le prospectus aura paru, et il est 
tout prét, vous en serez convaincu. J’y ai fait l’histoire du manuscrit. Vous 
mémie m’assuriez dans vos précédentes que nous aurions chacun quatre a cing 
mille livres de bénéfice, mais moi, je vous assure qu'il y en a le double ou le 
triple 4 espérer, et que je ne me fais point illusion. .. . 

Comme la souscription du Voltaire se ferait en juin prochain et qu’on serait 
en état de publier trente volumes en décembre, dans le cas ot les rentrées, ainsi 
qu’on a lieu de l’espérer, donneraient des bénéfices, vous vous préléverez ma 
part des bénéfices, pour vous remplir [in the eighteenth ceutury se remplir 
was used for se rembourser: see Larousse du XXe siécle] plus promptement 
de l’avance que vous me faites, de sorte qu’il serait possible que je ferai 4 Paris 
limpression des volumes qui pourraient s’y imprimer, comme la Henriade, 
le ThéGtre. Vous ne pourrez sous aucun prétexte rien changer a la copie 
que je vous fournirai, faites attention qu’elle est entre les mains de gens de 
lettres les plus distingués et qui se sont obligés par acte de me fournir un 
tiers de la copie en juin, l’autre tiers en décembre et le reste en juin 1780. 
Le recueil de lettres étant de quinze volumes, et ce qu'il y a de plus délicat, 
l’impression ne se ferait pas en France. 

A ces conditions je traiterai avec vous, c’est un demi million et probable- 
ment d’avantage dont je vous fais présent en reconnaissance de ce que vous 
me donnez une valeur actuelle en échange des valeurs plus éloignées. Tous 
les effets que je vous remettrai seront endossés par moi, mais ils sont tous 
d’excellents libraires. . 


The undated and apparently hitherto unpublished Beaumarchais 
letter is found in the autograph collection of the Schenking Died- 
erichs of the University of Amsterdam library.*® Although it throws 
relatively little light on the negotiations between the two men, it 
reveals that Beaumarchais was not entirely satisfied with Panc- 
koucke’s dealings and that he had doubts at an early date as to the 
amount of the profits to be earned from the undertaking. (As I 
have previously pointed out’? Panckoucke claimed in his Lettre of 
1791 that Beaumarchais had already expended some 3,000,000 livres 
in order “to give the most beautiful edition that had ever been 
made ... in so great a number of volumes,” and that he had com- 
promised with him and had accepted a figure of 172,000 livres in- 
stead of the 300,000 which he had earlier demanded of both Duplain 
and Beaumarchais. ) 

Because of the illustriousness of the writer, this letter is here 
recorded in toto. 

Ma porte ne vous est point fermée, Monsieur, au contraire je vous ai 
toujours excepté, ayant moi-méme beaucoup de choses 4 vous dire. 

J'ai vu M. de Condorcet, duquel il était impossible que je ne fusse pas trés 
content. 

J’ai recu les deux premiers essais des infidelités que nous devons éprouver. 
On nous en garde bien d’autres, sans celles dont je ne vous parle point. 

Le prospectus s’imprime; comme ce n’est pas un morceau d’éloquence, il 
nen faut point faire la fable du meunier et de l’ane. On ne peut contenter 


tout le monde. 
Votre premier avis a été qu’on ne donner le prospectus que fort tard. 
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J'ignore ce qui peut vous avoir fait changer d’avis. 

Quant a la mine d'or, j’entens raillerie. 

Et les 100 mille livres des manuscrits et les 200 mille de la vente, et les 
30 mille livres de Madame Denis qui font que les portefeuilles vous reviennent 
a un si haut prix qu'il s’en faut de 30 mille livres qu’ils ne vous cottent un sou. 
Voila la vraie ruine. Le reste n’est qu’un filon stérile. Mais si vous laissiez 
obtenir un privilége 4 l'homme de Rouen ou 4 tout autre, vous qui étes obligés 
de nous le remettre, alors tous les genres de ruses auraient été employés contre 
nous, et c’est alors que nos dégotits se changeraient en ressentiments. 

Nous voyons bien qu’on va imprimer piéce par piéce tout ce qui devait étre 
exclusif dans la grande édition, et qu’on ne nous a livré que des copies dont 
les originaux sont préts pour commencer la contrefacon longtemps avant que 
nous ne paraissions. 

Ainsi lorsque j’ai voulu imprimer que la librairie était un bois, je n’ai rien 
pensé qui ne fit vrai. 

Je dine chez moi aujourd’hui et je ne puis m’absenter, parceque j’attens 
des nouvelles intéressantes. Si vos affaires vous permettent d’y venir, nous 
aurons du temps pour éclaircir tant d’obscurité. 

J'ai tellement été surchargé d’ouvrage qu’ 4 peine ai-je pu trouver cet instant 
pour vous écrire, mais je vous attendrai. 

Je vous salue. Ce jeudi 

A. M. M. Pankouke (sic.) Libraire, en sa maison rue des Poitevins. St. 

André des Arts, a Paris. 
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1. “Lettres inédites de Voltaire a Panckoucke,” in Mercure de France, 
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THE QUALITY OF EVIL IN FAULKNER’S SANCTUARY 


By Etmo Howe. 


When Lee Goodwin, the Frenchman’s Bend bootlegger in Sanc- 
tuary, is taken to the Jefferson jail for alleged murder, his common- 
law wife and baby are lodged in a nearby hotel. A few days later 
a delegation of Jefferson church ladies persuade the hotel proprietor 
that it is improper to house such a woman in their midst. Horace 
Benbow, Goodwin’s lawyer, demands of the hotel proprietor: “You 
mean to say you let the Baptist church dictate who your guests 
shall be ?” 

“It’s them ladies. You know how it is, once they get set on a 
thing. A man might just as well give up and do like they say.” 
The woman and child, driven by public pressure from the hotel, 
have taken a bunk in the jail. “Christians!” exclaims Horace as he 
turns hopelessly away.’ 

William Faulkner is concerned with the subtle penetration of 
evil into the very heart of our society. Sanctuary is one of his 
darkest books, but few critics agree as to its total meaning. Shortly 
after the novel appeared, Dr. Lawrence Kubie declared in his psycho- 
analytical study that Faulkner is concerned in Sanctuary with “the 
problems of impotence in men, meaning by impotence a frailty in all 
spheres of institutional striving.”* Later critics who have read more 
widely in Faulkner are aware of the wider scope of his purpose. 
Mr. Irving Howe says that the novel is an allegory of Southern 
life “in which innocent men are ground between a decadent past 
and an inhuman present.”* According to Mr. Peter Lisca, Faulk- 
ner’s satire is directed against the institution of law, which in the 
modern world is no longer a sanctuary from injustice. He points 
out that many of the male characters are lawyers: Temple’s father 
and two of her brothers, Senator Snopes, Horace Benbow, Eustace 
Graham, and according to Miss Reba some of her own best clients.‘ 
Mr. William Van O’Connor says that the evil in Sanctuary is of 
two sorts: “that inherent in the human creature, and that resulting 
from modern mechanism”; but Mr. O’Connor’s thesis is obscured 
by excessive attention to symbolism.® 

“Evil is a part of man,” says Faulkner in A Fable, “evil, and sin, 
and cowardice” ;* but the evil which makes Sanctuary into a “world 
of nightmares” is not all of a kind. The Seven Deadly Sins of the 
mediaeval church were all deadly, but some were more deadly than 
others. It is in Faulkner’s discrimination among the evil impulses 
of man that the principal thesis of his book is found. The bitter 
irony of Horace Benbow’s epithet, “Christians!” suggests that Faulk- 
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ner is probing for something less obvious than the enormous sins 
of lust and murder, less obvious but not less deadly. 

The manifest agent of evil in Sanctuary is Popeye, a little black- 
suited man with a doll-like face, who never quite comes to life as an 
understandable human being. He is a hot-house plant, exotic, deadly, 
and inimical to Mississippi soil. His real name is Vitelli, and Faulk- 
ner has drawn him on the Elizabethan pattern of the Italian villain, 
to whom finesse in crime was of first consideration. He is sexually 
incapable, yet he is “a gourmet, a sybarite” in the vicarious pleasure 
of Red in Temple’s room. “He didn’t sell her; you violate and out- 
rage his very memory with that crass and material impugnment. He 
was a purist, an amateur always: he did not even murder for base 
profit.”” His career begins at a childhood party when, behind a 
locked bathroom door, he cuts up two love birds alive with a pair 
of scissors. It ends on the scaffold in a small Alabama town when 
he interrupts a praying minister to demand that the hangman fix his 
hair, unplastered by the noose. 

Popeye is an allegorical figure. He is the naked principle of evil 
which inspires the depraved world of Sanctuary; and consequently 
he is one of the most unreal characters in Faulkner. Flem Snopes 
and Jason Compson are beggarly rascals, but avarice is a weakness 
in the common knowledge of men. They are human; Popeye is 
supra-human. He pursues a course in crime as naturally as a bird 
takes to the wing, for he has no conscience. He is the abstract of 
evil.® 

The evil in Sanctuary is of native growth. In later Faulkner 
books it is suggested by the various members of the Snopes family, 
two of whom appear in Sanctuary. The Snopes mind, whatever 
name the man may bear, works through cunning and indirection. 
Flem Snopes lends a Negro five dollars and never bothers him about 
payment so long as the Negro brings him a nickel every Saturday. 
Patience eventually places Flem in the presidency of the Sartoris 
bank and gives him a commanding position in the affairs of Jefferson. 
He is now Mr. Snopes; for Jefferson is becoming reconciled to its 
Snopeses, even comfortable with them, as it is being made over in 
the Snopes moral image. 

There is another sort of evil in Sanctuary which is very different 
from Snopes evil. “Man is full of sin and nature,” says the Negro 
preacher in A Fable, “and all he does dont bear looking at.’”® He has 
inherited from the first Adam his proclivity to lust and violence. 
From the nest of bootleggers at Frenchman’s Bend to Miss Reba’s 
house in Memphis, Faulkner’s men and women have failed to con- 
trol their natural instincts, and the result is lawlessness and decay. 
Few books have achieved a wider reputation for indecency (it is the 
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only early Faulkner book to be continually in print since publication), 
but those scenes for which Sanctuary is notorious are only incidental 
to Faulkner’s main concern. Temple’s defilement is less significant 
than her perjury. The sensational setting at Frenchman’s Bend and 
afterwards on a back street in Memphis is Faulkner’s way of luring 
the reader on to the court room in Jefferson, where evil reaches a 
dimension beyond the contrivance of mere lust. 

In spite of its reputation, however, Sanctuary is not obscene. 
Unlike many of his contemporaries who use sex for purposes of 
sentiment and self-pity and indeed tragedy, Faulkner seldom treats 
it seriously. As in the work of the eighteenth century novelists, it is 
usually presented farcically. Miss Reba is essentially comic; and the 
visit to her house of the two country boys, Virgil and Fonzo, who 
stay two weeks without learning the nature of her work, is entirely 
farcical. The rape of Temple is described with decorum. Her dis- 
grace in the Memphis house is revealed only through conversation 
at Miss Reba’s on the afternoon of Red’s funeral. The reader is 
never present at the scene of debauchery, which the author trans- 
mogrifies by interposing the righteous indignation of the three ma- 
dams, Miss Reba, Miss Myrtle, and Miss Lorraine. He conveys the 
life in a Memphis brothel, not through the events which take place 
there, but in the mind and person of the middle-aged, despairing 
mistress and in the simple details of her house, like the drawn win- 
dow shades, “cracked into a myriad pattern like old skin,” and a slop 
bucket dressed in “fluted rose-colored paper.” 

Faulkner treats his fallen characters with great compassion. Reba 
Rivers is a formidable figure in the Memphis underworld, but 
somehow her harsh humanity towers above her depravity. She is 
not guilty of a mean or ignoble action. She tells Temple, “Anybody 
in Memphis can tell you who Reba Rivers is. ... I aint never 
double-crossed nobody, honey.”?° When Horace comes to her for 
information concerning Temple, she at first refuses to help him. “I 
aint going to have nuttin to do with nuttin I dont know about.” 
Horace reminds her of the accused man’s woman and child. “She’ll 
be on the streets again, and God only knows what will become of 
that baby.” 


She lifted the tankard and looked into it, oscillating it gently. She set it down 
again. “It better not been born at all,” she said, “None of them had.” She 
rose and came toward him, moving heavily, and stood above him with her 
harsh breath. She put her hand on his head and tilted his face up. “You aint 
lying to me, are you?” she said, her eyes piercing and intent and sad. “No, 
you aint.” She released him. “Wait here a minute. I’ll see.”™ 


Ruby Lamar is an ex-prostitute and the common-law wife of Lee 
Goodwin, the bootlegger accused of murder; but Faulkner invests 
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her with a dignity that no other character in the story has, except 
Miss Jenny, who appears only briefly. Ruby is living openly in sin, 
and the Jefferson ladies see that she finds no shelter in their town 
outside the jail. Her crime, Faulkner suggests, is not her affair with 
a bootlegger but her brazen honesty about it. She makes no attempt 
at disguise. Her devotion to Lee Goodwin is complete. Because of 
Ruby’s essential nobility, Temple does not understand her; and Nar- 
cissa fears her. They, like the Baptist ladies of Jefferson, are con- 
cerned only with appearance. Defense of the fallen woman is a 
common theme in Faulkner. Lena Grove in Light in August achieves 
a rich fulfillment as woman; and the outcast Caddy in The Sound 
and the Fury is one of the few people in that novel who are capable 
of love and compassion. Faulkner’s use of the Magdalen character 
is profoundly Christian. The open sinner like Ruby Lamar is less 
reprehensible than the pharisaical Christian, who, without looking 
into his own heart, is always ready to cast the first stone. 

Faulkner’s treatment of Lee Goodwin, the bootlegger and ex- 
convict, is equally generous. Goodwin has given himself up to lust 
and violence, man’s common frailties; but he has not violated his 
manhood. There is a basic rightness in his character. It is he who 
gives a semblance of order to his outlaw world; and although he is 
condemned for a crime that he did not commit, he goes to his death 
calmly and uncomplainingly. “If you'll just promise to get the kid 
a newspaper grift when he’s old enough to make change,” he tells 
Horace, “I’ll be easy in my mind.”!* Goodwin demands respect 
most of all because of the devotion he is able to inspire in the heart 
of the woman who follows him and serves him. He is capable of 
loving and being loved. 

The bootlegger Gene, who gives away the liquor at Red's funeral 
in Memphis, likewise calls for sympathy, if not respect. He is physi- 
cally unpleasant, “a fat man in a shapeless greenish suit, from the 
sleeves of which dirty cuffs fell upon hands rimmed with black nails.” 
But his memorial to his dead friend is genuine. “Come on, folks. 
It’s all on Gene. I aint nothing but a bootlegger, but he never had 
a better friend than me. Step up and drink, folks. There’s more 
where that come from.”’* He has no motives. What good did he 
get out of it, Miss Reba asks later, “except the privilege of having 
his place hell-full of folks not spending a cent”?** In the world of 
Sanctuary those people most capable of love are significantly the out- 
casts, the bootleggers and prostitutes. Faulkner has said that the 
Old Testament was a formative influence on his mind,”* but the New 
Testament theme of love and forgiveness permeates all of his work. 
Charity never faileth, says St. Paul; and Jesus brought home the les- 
son to the Pharisees in His treatment of the sinning woman: “Her 
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sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved much.’”*® 

The evil in Sanctuary does not spring alone from the underworld 
characters who have given it notoriety. The central event is the 
perjury of Temple Drake. Temple’s whole life is a sham. Before 
her appearance at the old Frenchman’s Place, she has already had an 
affair with a young man in Jackson, and her fear of the bootleggers is 
not real. She is fascinated by the events impending about her. In 
the middle of the night, dressed only in her undergarments and a 
raincoat, “she produced a compact and, watching her motions in the 
tiny mirror, she spread and fluffed her hair with her fingers and 
powdered her face.”*7 When Horace goes to see her in Memphis, 
Miss Reba tells him, “You'll have to talk to her in the dark. She 
won’t have no light.’”2* But her shame is false. When at length 
Miss Reba turns the light on and Temple comes from under the 
bedclothes to tell her story, she is naked, with “two spots of rouge 
on her cheekbones and her mouth painted into a savage cupid’s 
bow.’?® These petty deceptions culminate in something enormous 
when she testifies falsely in the Jefferson trial. The perjury of a 
school girl reaches fearful proportions when it becomes clear that 
she is directed by her family, who, in order to extricate her from a 
shameful situation, send an innocent man to his death. Temple’s 
perfidy extends to her family and social group, who are the custodians 
of justice in her society. 

The conviction of Lee Goodwin is not the work of Temple Drake 
alone. Narcissa Benbow, the sister of Horace and the widow of 
young Bayard Sartoris, joins the. other women of Jefferson in turning 
Ruby Lamar and her baby out of doors ; and to keep her brother from 
further association with the culprits, she betrays his line of defense to 
the prosecuting attorney. ‘The quicker he loses, the better it would 
be, wouldn’t it? If they hung the man and got it over with.”*° Her 
worry, says Miss Jenny, is that somebody might think her folks 
“could know people that would do anything as natural as make love 
or rob or steal.’”*? Narcissa assists Temple in sending Goodwin to 
his death, for in her haven of respectability justice has become a mere 
shibboleth. Horace says simply, “She has no heart.”?? 

The involvement in evil is complex, but the man most directly 
responsible for Lee Goodwin’s death is Eustace Graham, the District 
Attorney. After suborning the perjury of Temple Drake and secur- 
ing the conviction of an innocent man, he arouses an angry mob to 
lynch his victim before the court’s miscarried justice has time to run 
its course. 

Graham is in every respect contemptible, but Faulkner adds a 
dimension to his villainy. He is a cripple: he has a club foot. In 
Sartoris, the drunken young Bayard refuses to strike Graham, who 
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annoys him by trying to insinuate himself into his company. “Never 
seduce a fool nor hit a cripple,” Bayard says and walks away.** 
Graham begins his career as a poor boy. He works his way through 
the state university by waiting on tables in the commons and carry- 
ing the mail between train and post office, “hobbling along with the 
sack over his shoulder.” He becomes the protégé of his law profes- 
sors, who groom him “like a race-horse.” He does not graduate with 
distinction because “he was handicapped at the start,” his professors 
say. Unknown to his professors, however, he establishes a name as 
a formidable poker player, “in the office of a livery stable, behind 
drawn shades.” 


The bet came to Graham. He looked across the table at the owner of the 
stable, who was his only remaining opponent. 

“How much have you got there, Mr. Harris?” he asked. 

“Forty-two dollars, Eustace,” the proprietor said. 
Eustace shoved some chips into the pot. “How much is that?” the proprietor 
said. 

“Forty-two dollars, Mr. Harris.” 

“Hmmm,” the proprietor said. He examined his hand. 
“How many cards did you draw, Eustace?” 

“Three, Mr. Harris.” 

“Hmmm. Who dealt the cards, Eustace?” 

“T did, Mr. Harris.” 

“I pass, Eustace.”™ 


The same deceit and cunning which gave him success at poker 
eventually won Graham the office of District Attorney. “If there’s 
any way you know of to get your brother out of the case, I’d advise 
you to do it,” he tells Narcissa on the eve of the trial. “A losing law- 
yer is like a losing anything else.”*> Eustace Graham is not a losing 
lawyer. On his record for winning cases, he is getting ready to run 
for Congress. He is not outwardly aggressive, but he is doggedly 
persevering ; and beneath a mask of humility and dedication he con- 
trols a vicious energy, directing it secretly and deviously to the one 
end of his own personal advancement. 

What is the meaning of the club foot? Faulkner uses Graham’s 
clog-step as the physical counterpart of his moral flaw, just as in the 
primitive tale the ugliness of witch or troll suggests an evil nature; 
but there are deeper implications. Eustace Graham came into the 
world not made up like other men, and in an earlier, more super- 
stitious age he would have had a hard time rising above his deformity. 
It is different in the modern world, Faulkner suggests, where man has 
lost his sense of the definiteness of evil. In a society which prefers 
to deny all absolute values and to blur all distinctions, Eustace Gra- 
ham is able to succeed, not in spite of his handicap, but because of it. 
He does not merit the votes of his fellow citizens because of a club 
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foot, “which had elected him to the office he now held.’”** Nor does 
he deserve contempt and neglect. But modern man cannot discrimi- 
nate so nicely. He cannot see clearly, for his vision is dimmed by a 
humanitarian mist. He has renounced his claim on truth for a senti- 
mental concern for the underdog. Faulkner’s satire on a crippled 
man seems wantonly cruel, but actually his attack is upon Demos, 
who has placed Graham is a position of power. The swirling mob 
with their gasoline cans act unwittingly as the agents of evil, which 
in their fatuity they have established among them. 

The world of Sanctuary is a black one, but there are dimensions 
in its evil. Faulkner is most severe on the “respectable” people, 
whom he often associates with the Baptist Church.2” The Baptist 
ladies force Ruby Lamar and her baby out of the hotel, and Senator 
Clarence Snopes of the state legislature has been “a decent Baptist 
all my life.”*® The Snopes man has become technically Christian, 
but he has changed the religion of our Lord into what Faulkner 
conceives as Baptist morality. “You should hear them down town,” 
Horace Benbow says. ‘This morning the Baptist minister took him 
for a text. Not only as a murderer but an adulterer; a polluter of 
the free Democratico-Protestant atmosphere of Yoknapatawpha 
County. ... Good God, can a man, a civilized man... .” Miss 
Jenny interrupts him. “They’re just Baptists,” she says.?® In Faulk- 
ner’s valuation, the bootleggers and prostitutes are less evil than the 
men and women who have bartered the soul of honor for the name 
of it. 

Unlike some of the novels of Caldwell and Steinbeck in which 
human actions are measured against no recognizable standard of 
values, Sanctuary is a supremely moral book. The Lesters and the 
Joads move in an unmoral world. They shock us by the shabbiness 
of their lives and move us perhaps to do something about their 
wretched environment; but they scarcely impress us as moral beings 
concerned with a choice between good and evil. Faulkner’s interest 
in environment is secondary to his concern with the soul as the eter- 
nal battle ground, “the human heart in conflict with itself.”°° Rising 
above the sensationalism of Sanctuary is the moral awareness of 
Horace Benbow and his outrage that man has come to this. 

Horace is the spokesman for the ideals which at one time informed 
the civilization of the South. Young Bayard Sartoris says of his 
grandmother in The Unvanquished: “Granny never whipped us for 
anything in our lives except lying, and . . . even when it wasn’t even 
a told lie, but just keeping quiet.”** The Benbows and the Sar- 
torises have fallen from influence in the twentieth century, and Hor- 
ace is struggling against men who have none of his regard for 
principle. The day has passed when man’s word was his bond; and, 
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in the words of Burke, the age of “sophisters, economists, and calcula- 
tors has succeeded.” The ladies of the Baptist Church, who piously 
turn out of doors an abandoned mother and child, represent the 
general loss of integrity which has made the sorry world we live in. 
Horace fights nobly for truth, to cut his way through the cant 
and hypocrisy and evasion of the “respectable” people of Yoknapa- 
tawpha County; but he is defeated. “Lock the back door,” orders 
his wife, who does not even rise from her bed to greet him on the 
night of his return. His humiliation is complete. And yet if there 
is hope for man’s lot in Sanctuary, it is in the clear moral vision of 
Horace Benbow and in the fight, however ineffectual, he puts up. 
It is not in mortals to command success, but there is something re- 
assuring in finding even one man whose hold on truth is so certain. 
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THE “CRUSADE” OF A NINETEENTH-CENTURY LIBERAL 


By MARGARET DucCKETT 


Though many readers today by-pass Bret Harte, those concerned 
with “American Studies as a Discipline”? should review his works. 
Probably the writings of no other American reflect or refract so 
comprehensively incidents, attitudes and ideas of the time and place 
about which he wrote. He showed critical concern for American 
civilization and the impact of this civilization on other civilizations. 
He compared Anglo-American cultures with the cultures of other 
ethnic groups and disseminated liberal ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in fiction whose popular consumption and consequent influence 
on popular thought are unquestionable. 

An example of Harte’s fiction in which liberal ideas of the nine- 
teenth century can be observed is The Crusade of the Excelsior, a 
novella first published serially in Harper's Weekly in 1887. The late 
Professor Stanley Williams, in his admirable study of Bret Harte as 
one of eight “major interpreters in American literature of Spanish 
and Spanish-American culture,” observed that in The Crusade Bret 
Harte has “shown us artfully the anachronism of one civilization 
within another.” Professor Williams also wrote, however, that 
Harte’s interest in 
history or in philosophic causes was miniscule. . . . We look in vain for per- 
cipient observations ... on... the war with Mexico, on American imperi- 
alism, or on agricultural and industrial dynamics in relation to the archaic 
system of the missions.” 

An attentive re-reading of The Crusade in the context of Harte’s 
life and other writings makes this conclusion questionable. I should 
like to consider in order the points listed by Professor Williams: 
(1) Harte’s interest in history, (2) his interest in the philosophy of 
social reform, and (3) his observations about American agriculture 
and business in relation to the archaic system of the missions. In 
his fictional use of these elements, Bret Harte proved himself a 
nineteenth-century liberal crusading for ideals whose significance has 
increased rather than diminished with the passage of a hundred years. 


I 


First of all, with its factual basis in the farcical career of “Gen- 
eral” William Walker, “the only native-born American who has ever 
become the head of a foreign sovereign nation,”* The Crusade of 
the Excelsior affords substantial evidence of Harte’s interest in and 
knowledge of history. Setting, characters, and incidents in this no- 
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vella are composites of places, people, and events which made head- 
lines and history from 1853 to 1860. 

William Walker, admired by Mark Twain and Joaquin Miller 
but referred to by Bret Harte as “the wild filibuster,” was born in 
Tennessee, attended the University of Nashville, and in 1843 received 
an M.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania. He traveled 
in Europe and then lived for a time in New Orleans. After his 
sweetheart there died of yellow fever, Walker was a lawyer in Marys- 
ville, California, an editor in Sacramento, and a contributor to the 
San Francisco Daily Herald. 

Californians were then receiving reports of rich gold and silver 
deposits in Sonora; but finding Mexican officials and Apache Indians 
serious handicaps to exploitation of these resources, the press of 
California began to show some concern for the “poor peons of So- 
nora” and to argue that the United States “as a humanitarian gesture 
should occupy the.area and protect the people.”* Believing in him- 
self as a man of destiny and professing faith in the currently popular 
doctrine of manifest destiny of American civilization, Walker at the 
head of forty-five men entered Sonora in 1853 with the avowed pur- 
pose of protecting American border dwellers against Indians and 
“liberating” Central Americans from tyranny. The people of Baja 
California, however, showed understandable reluctance to be liber- 
ated by the Yanqui, and their opposition proved too strong for 
Walker’s “First Independence Battalion.” After defeat and igno- 
minious withdrawal from Sonora, Walker returned to the United 
States to be tried for violating neutrality laws. In this much publi- 
cized trial in June, 1854, not three months after Harte’s arrival in 
California via Nicaragua, Walker was acquitted by a San Francisco 
jury whose faith in the doctrine of manifest destiny and whose ad- 
miration for Walker’s personal courage transcended logic. 

After certain legal precautions, Walker was soon busy recruiting 
for another expedition to Central America—this time to Nicaragua 
—where he was considerably more successful. In May, 1856, his 
government was recognized by the United States, but it was over- 
thrown a year later, largely by the machinations of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, whose transportation system Walker had been stupid enough 
to interfere with. Notwithstanding bloody sieges and sacrifices, 
Walker retained his faith in his own destiny and returned to the 
United States to write a history of The War in Nicaragua and 
gather forces for still another attempt at revolution in Central Amer- 
ica. His final effort was in Honduras, where he was captured and 
executed by a firing squad in Truxillo, September 12, 1860. 

Until Laurence Greene’s biography was published in 1937, ac- 
counts of Walker’s erratic activities were scattered and unreliable. 
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Walker’s memoirs, on which Harte drew freely, were published in 
1860, the year of Walker’s death. By 1887 when Bret Harte was 
struggling with the composition of The Crusade of the Excelsior, 
several other reports of Walker’s activities had appeared, but like 
C. S. Doubleday’s Reminiscences of the “Filibuster” War in Nica- 
ragua (1886) and the third volume of Bancroft’s History of Central 
America (1887), these works concentrated on Walker’s activities 
in Nicaragua, whereas The Crusade of the Excelsior includes many 
details of his raid in Sonora, which for dramatic purposes as well as 
for probable personal associations,> Harte expanded. But even Ban- 
croft’s “full accounts” of Walker’s expedition to Sonora, published 
two years later, furnished fewer details of the personality, actions, 
and associations of this most famous of nineteenth century filibusters 
than did Bret Harte’s fantasy. There these details appear like par- 
ticles in a kaleidoscope; though shaken up and re-formed into new 
and sometimes fantastic patterns, they are the same details and not 
at all difficult to recognize. 

Sefior Leonidas Perkins, the gently ruthless revolutionist of The 
Crusade of the Excelsior, has much in common with Walker in ap- 
pearance, dress and manner. Although the color of Walker’s hair 
has been changed from blonde to black and his eyes as well as his 
character softened, the concrete description with which Harte intro- 
duced the quixotic Perkins parallels T. Robinson Warren’s impres- 
sions of Walker in Guaymas, Mexico, before his military freebooting 
began and may well have been written while Harte had before him 
the I. C. Buttre engraving of Walker accompanying most accounts 
of nineteenth century filibustering. Other participants in the Walker 
melodrama contributing to Harte’s novella include Cornelius Van- 
derbilt; Padre Augustin Vijil of Granada, a priest-diplomat who 
for a short time represented Walker’s Nicaraguan government in 
Washington; and Central American “patriots” who transferred al- 
legiance with as little apparent hesitation as did Walker himself. 
The “xcelsior,” which owed its name to Longfellow, was a steamer 
“bound from New York to San Francisco” when the “feverish Cali- 
fornian immigration was still at its height” and behaved much like 
certain vessels which mysteriously appeared and disappeared from 
harbors in Walker’s turbulent career. Even the opéra bouffe quality 
of Harte’s fiction shows more fidelity to fact than the casual reader 
will suppose. And just as in the Central America of Walker’s day, 
geographical boundaries were less significant than alignments be- 
tween two political parties calling themselves Democrats and Legiti- 
mists, so in Harte’s fanciful Todos Santos, two conflicting groups, 
Democrats and Legitimists, with respective passwords “Vigilancia” 
and “Dios y Libertad,” were extensions of the same groups in a 
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class struggle in the neighboring state of Quinquinambo. 

The reader will observe in The Crusade of the Excelsior certain 
all-too-familiar elements: an unstable local government in a country 
rich in undeveloped natural resources; two political parties—liberal 
and conservative—struggling for control; an established Church sup- 
porting a State primarily seeking to perpetuate its own power; and 
a revolutionary idealist engaged in sordid and sometimes bloody in- 
trigue—a chaotic situation invaded by American interests and ex- 
ploited by a small group of unscrupulous business men willing to 
support Church, State, or revolution to swell their own profits. As 
a result of agitation by local “radicals” encouraged by these business 
interests, Indian tribes revolted with such violence that even the 
mission buildings were threatened. As Sefior Perkins ironically re- 
marked of his “admirable illustrations of the relations of commerce 
and politics,” “this is history.” 

Yet in Harte’s novella, history has undergone a decided sea 
change. His changes of Walker’s story are too numerous and too 
consistently follow one line to be accidental or careless. And these 
digressions from history are more significant than the parallels, for 
they demonstrate Harte’s interest in current theories of social reform. 


II 


The Crusade of the Excelsior (1887) was one of many narra- 
tives dealing with social and political ills of that generally materi- 
alistic and complacent Gilded Age. Though Looking Backward was 
published a year later, 1887 was the year to which Edward Bellamy’s 
hero looked back in dismay from the communistically utopian Boston 
society of 2,000 A.D. As Professor Lionel Trilling has pointed out, 
The Princess Casamassima (1886) reflected the “profound social un- 
rest often intensified to disorder” of England in the 1880’s, when 
many writers and intellectuals turned to theories of Marx and Bak- 
unin as possible means of social reform. In America the recurrence 
of the theme of social reform in fiction of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century has been attributed largely to the writings of Henry 
George,® one of the group of San Francisco authors who learned 
something about writing from Bret Harte. In October, 1868, Bret 
Harte had published in the Overland Monthly Henry George’s first 
article, which anticipated the thesis of George’s later famous work 
Progress and Poverty.” 

That Harte’s concern for social reform and liberalism was indeed 
neither “miniscule” nor merely opportunist is evidenced by liberal 
acts and attitudes of remarkable consistency throughout his life. His 
defense of the Indians of Humboldt Bay against brutalities of fron- 
tiersmen had cost him his job and almost his life at the very begin- 
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ning of his writing career. In San Francisco, Harte revered the 
Abolitionist Thomas Starr King and regarded him as a human sym- 
bol of “Liberal Christianity,” which in 1866 Harte’s letters to the 
Springfield Republican and the Christian Register staunchly sup- 
ported. “I’m getting old,” wrote Bret Harte in England in 1883, 
“and with my usual fickleness, instead of becoming conservative with 
years, I’m only getting more radical.”* Where Henry James saw 
the rioters in London streets as “the great army of roughs and 
thieves,”® Bret Harte wrote compassionately of the “rioting of those 
poor starving devils of unemployed labourers,” and noted with satis- 
faction that for once he had seen the English upper classes shaken 
in their firm belief in their own “superiority and eternal power.”?® 
He was particularly critical that in the middle of densely populated 
country “vast properties of rich land” were maintained as “sport- 
ing estates” to which a few privileged people came for “wholesale 
butchery” of game during two weeks in the year. “All this wild 
extravagance and waste—for the delectation of a few is a story re- 
peated in most English counties,” Harte observed. “I like these 
people very well, but Heaven help them when the day of reckoning 
comes!” In the same letter to his wife, Harte juxtaposed to a criti- 
cal reference to his recently completed novella, The Crusade of the 
Excelsior, the following comment on the social inequities he had 
described in England: “I am an earnest Republican—and I think a 
just one, but I can understand how a man feels when he is a Com- 
munist and a Socialist—and what makes him one!’ 

Of course he was not and never could have been a Communist, 
nor could he have understood what it means to be a twentieth cen- 
tury Soviet-Marxist. But he was a liberal sincerely convinced of 
the need for social reform, and he believed first of all that American 
reform should begin at home. The ship “Excelsior” is described 
as “a small republic of equal passengers” subverted by undemocratic 
practices. Observing certain cliques arising from snobbery among 
the ship’s American passengers, the inhabitants of Todos Santos con- 
cluded that a revolution had occurred in the United States. The 
unpopular American businessmen who enlightened their supposedly 
isolated hosts on Mexican concessions to the United States in the 
treaty of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo were recognized as Legitimists, 
whereas the romantic heroine, Eleanor Keene, received Latin adula- 
tion as “a beautiful young agitator of revolutions.” Mrs. Markham, 
the bluestocking, observed that difficulties of United States citizens 
in Latin American Todos Santos were largely due to lack of harmony 
among themselves on board their ship of state. And some of the 
crusaders who attempted to reform Latin Americans demonstrated 
clearly that the greatest need for reform was among themselves. 
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As a nineteenth-century liberal, Bret Harte was especially con- 
cerned with race relations at home and abroad. Thus it is charac- 
teristic of him that The Crusade should condemn racial injustices 
and support the cause of self-determination of colonial peoples. The 
real Walker, because he hoped to win support of Southerners in the 
increasingly disunited States, had sacrificed his Abolitionist convic- 
tions and openly espoused the institution of slavery in Nicaragua. 
But Perkins, his fictional counterpart, assumed the role of emanci- 
pator and was described as a persistent champion of enslaved peoples. 
In an “ethnological and political discussion” Perkins observed that 
Mrs. Markham permitted her limited association with dark-skinned 
individuals as servants to prejudice her racial views. The Mexican 
and Central American Indians, he insisted, were quite capable of 
governing themselves. To the objection that they were “deceitful 
looking” he replied: “{ might differ from you there, and say that the 
higher blonde types like the Anglo-Saxon—to say nothing of the 
wily Greeks—were the deceitful races; it might be difficult for any 


of us to say what a sly and deceitful man should be like... .”** To 
the question: “If the Indian of Central America was capable of self- 
government, why had he not obtained it?” Perkins answered: “. . . he 


has been little better than a slave to his oppressor for the last two 
centuries.” When two American businessmen intimated that if 
these “nigger Injins” wanted freedom, they should do something 
about it for themselves, Perkins said, “True, but a little assistance 
and encouragement from mankind generally would help. . . .” 
Immediately after their “liberation,” the natives of Todos Santos 
gave no very inspiring demonstration of their aptitude for freedom 
or self-government: 
A surging mob of vacant and wondering peons, bearing a singular resemblance 
to the wild cattle and horses which intermingled with them in blind and un- 
ceasing movement across the Plaza and up the hilly street, and seemingly as 
incapable of self-government, were alternately dispersed and stampeded or al- 
lowed to gather again as occasion required. Some of these heterogeneous bands 
were afterwards found—the revolution accomplished—gazing stupidly on the 
sea, Or ruminating in bovine wantonness on the glacis before the Presidio.” 


Moreover, the seeds of revolution bore bitter fruit. Agitated by 
short-sighted American business men in league with the “local radi- 
cals,” the Indians broke from control to form a mob whose threatened 
violence caused Perkins to sacrifice his military strategy, fail in his 
revolution, and finally lose his life. But Mrs. Markham, converted 
to Perkins’ liberal theories, said of the natives of Todos Santos: 
“From first to last we’ve underrated them, forgetting they are in 
the majority. We can’t expect to correct the ignorance of fifty years 
in twenty-four hours.” Diplomats of western governments facing 
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today the problems of dark-skinned insurgents in many parts of the 
world frequently confirm her judgment. 

Clearly allied to Harte’s attacks on racial discrimination were his 
ideas about education. He ridiculed the “missionary zeal” of two 
patronizing American women to whom Providence had given “the 
vague impression that leprosy and contagious skin-disease are a pe- 
culiarity of the southern aborigine.” It is characteristic of Harte 
himself that Hurlstone, the romantic hero of The Crusade, after 
building a schoolhouse for the Indian children wanted to go further 
and break down racial segregation. Padre Esteban, the Franciscan, 
though grateful to Eleanor Keene for teaching English to the chil- 
dren of the soldiers at the Presidio, labeled Hurlstone’s efforts toward 
desegregation “the revolutionary idea of this sans culotte reformer.” 
The padre’s own instruction of the Indians Harte described as “‘sim- 
ple and coercive.” 

Padre Esteban can be recognized as Harte’s symbol of the dom- 
inant Church in relation to established government, social reform, 
and the revolutionary idealist. Though on the whole sympathetic, 
Harte’s portrayal of the priest is marked by the liberal’s suspicion 
of the influence of the Church in education and politics. Padre 
Esteban devoted himself to the conversion of the heathen “with the 
fervor of a one-ideaed man” and his exalted ambition was to serve 
the Church in a manner worthy of his great predecessors, Las Casas 
and Junipero Serra. In his determination to protect and maintain 
the power of the Church in Baja California, he deemed it his duty 
to be ruthless. But like the Old Bolshevik in Darkness at Noon, 
Padre Esteban could not deny the “grammatical fiction.” His weak- 
ness was his charm: a very human affection for the young liberal 
Hurlstone, who sought sanctuary in the Mission and whom the good 
padre hoped to enlist in the service of his Church. Some of the 
passengers of the “Excelsior” suspected Padre Esteban of jesuitical 
practices. He deliberately kept the people of Todos Santos in ig- 
norance of events in the outside world and perpetuated a myth of 
isolation because he believed that in so doing he was saving souls 
and serving his Church. The Crusade of the Excelsior underlines 
Harte’s opposition to the practice of keeping people in ignorance and 
curtailing human rights in order to maintain orthodoxy. 

Padre Esteban was a member of a three-man council which nom- 
inally governed Todos Santos. The other two members were the 
commandante of the Presidio and the alcalde of the pueblo, but in 
this Latin American country “clerical authority dominated the mili- 
tary.” All three officials cooperated to keep the Indians in subjec- 
tion. Finally, though he owed his mission and perhaps his life to 
the protection of Sefior Perkins, the priest would lift no hand to save 
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the revolutionist from the firing squad. He warned Hurlstone against 
letting personal sentiment blind him to Perkins’ “infamous political 
eareer.” “I admit,” said the priest, “that he was opposed to the 
revolt of the heathen against us, but it was his emissaries and his 
doctrines that poisoned with heresy the fountain from which they 
drank.” 

Martinez, a native rebel who had drunk not wisely but too well 
from the poisoned fountain, said vehemently : 


‘. . . the priests were ever with . . . the aristocrats, and against the men of 
the Republic—the people. ... They will not accept, they will not proclaim 
the Republic of the people. They shut their eyes, so—. They fold their hands, 
so—. They say ‘Sicut era principio et nunc et semper in secula seculorum!’ 
Look you, senor, I am not of the Church . . . I snap my fingers at the priests’ 
. . . I have read ‘Tompano,’ the American ‘Tompano.’” 

“He means Tom Paine! ‘The Age of Reason, —you know,” said [an Ameri- 
can business man} gazing with a mixture of delight and patronizing pride at 
the Radicals of Todos Santos.” 


The strongest character of The Crusade of the Excelstor was the 
revolutionary reformer, Sefior Leonidas Bolivar Perkins. Perkins’ 
favorite subject was “The Liberation of Mankind.” His dream was 
“to assist at the birth of the ideal American Republic.” And part 
of his dream and his “professional pride” was “to show the world 
that these revolutions can be accomplished as peacefully as our own 
change of administration:” Perkins opposed the Church because it 
seemed to him to support oppression and to perpetuate ignorance. 
He opposed the business interests of Americans who used their 
power to crush attempts of the oppressed to free themselves. When 
the “radicals” cried for blood, however, the filibuster saved Padre 
Esteban because Perkins was unwilling to “perpetuate the Catholic 
Church in Todos Santos by adding another martyr to its roll.” He 
saved the proscribed Americans “for diplomatic reasons,” but the 
men whom he protected were not so magnanimous. When he was 
betrayed, Perkins accepted his fate with gentle equanimity. Hurl- 
stone, hearing the shots of the firing squad, turned to see “the hat 
of Sefior Perkins lying on the ground near the wall, with a terrible 
suggestion in its helpless and pathetic vacuity. ... The soul of the 
Liberator of Quinquinambo . . . was itself liberated.” 

Harte showed among his characters varying attitudes toward the 
revolutionist. The sentimentalist saw Perkins as “always trying to 
do good to somebody.”” The intellectual, with less naiveté but equal 
approbation, saw him as a “liberator” and a “patriot” and blamed 
business monopolies or inefficient government for lawless acts like 
the seizure of the “Excelsior.” Hurlstone, the liberal, had no sym- 
pathy with revolt against the “constituted authorities” yet sympa- 
thized with the humanitarian objectives of Perkins’ crusade. Finally 
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the political thesis stated by Perkins reflects Harte’s judgment of 
why the strong man who begins as revolutionary idealist so often 
ends in defeat: 


Politics and the science of self-government, although dealing with general prin- 
ciples, are apt to be defined by the individual limitations of the enthusiast. 
What is good for himself he too often deems is applicable to the general public, 
instead of wisely understanding that what is good for them must be good for 
himself.” 


The words read like an answer to our own well-known contemporary 
whose most famous remark was that what is good for General Mo- 
tors is good for the country. 


III 


As for American business, though Harte had no such undiscrimi- 
nating admiration for American businessmen as Washington Irving's 
for John Jacob Astor or Mark Twain’s for Henry H. Rogers, he 
by no means condemned business enterprise per se. On the contrary, 
he clearly admired it and approved technological aid by American 
business to retarded countries. 

In The Crusade of the Excelsior, American business in Central 
America was represented by three groups: (1) the “jove-like Quincy 
Brimmer,” on whose international influence his snobbish wife con- 
stantly remarked and confidently relied; (2) Brace, Crosby, Banks, 
and Winslow—four smaller fish in the shark-eat-shark school; and 
(3) Richard Keene and James Hurlstone, who finally became pro- 
prietors of a successful business firm in Todos Santos. Like Van- 
derbilt, Brimmer was “an authority on South American matters,” 
and as Vanderbilt gave Minié rifles to Costa Rica to stop Walker, 
Brimmer landed “munitions of war” at Callao to check the insur- 
gents of a neighboring province which Perkins had succeeded in 
liberating. Brimmer was the principal owner and operator of the 
“Excelsior,” whose seizure Perkins justified by calling attention to 
the fact that the barque had “aided and assisted the enemy with 
munitions of war and supplies against the law of nations, and the 
tacit and implied good will between the Republic of the United States 
and the struggling Confederacies of South America.’"* 

It was the group of four young men, however, on which Harte 
mainly relied to represent American business interests eager to ex- 
ploit the natural resources of the technologically retarded country. 
From the point of view of the Mexicans, the exceeding enterprise 
of these young men was a kind of disease. As Crosby observed, the 
local government placed the four “in a sort of quarantine” to “iso- 
late” them from the natives, for “in these out-of-the-way spots in 
the tropics they have a place where they put fellows with malarious 
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or contagious diseases,” a ‘‘sort of lazaretto.” But American know- 
how could not be suppressed. Banks, the most energetic of the 
group, had bought up all the flour of Callao and shipped it to Cali- 
fornia, thus “starving into submission” the revolutionary party of an 
adjoining province. In Todos Santos he intended to raise tobacco, 
“revolutionize the business, and cut out Cuba,” but was hampered 
by lack of proper machinery and inability to persuade local Indians 
to work regularly. As he himself was succumbing to the lure of 
siesta and sun, he complained bitterly of the shiftlessness of the peons, 
and the numerous saints days which unsuited the Catholic religion 
to a “working civilization.” Winslow, whose “small political cun- 
ning and shrewdness” aroused the “‘half-respect” of Brace, became 
aware of the undeveloped agricultural and mineral resources of the 
area and suddenly felt concern for the rights of the downtrodden. 
Encouraging the “radicals of Todos Santos” as “distressed patriots” 
to invite the revolutionist Perkins to “assist them in their deliverance 
from the effete tyranny of church and government,” Winslow ration- 
alized to Brace: 


“Either Todos Santos is in rebellion against the present Government of Mexico, 
or she is independent of any. Her present government, in any event, don’t 
represent either the Republic of Mexico or the people of Todos Santos—don’t 
you see? And in that case, we’ve got as good a right here as any one.”” 


The Crusade of the Excelsior shows Banks, Brace, Winslow, and 
Crosby failing as businessmen not so much because of local climate 
and labor as because of their contemptuous disregard for the human 
rights and dignity of native people whose ways differed from their 
own. They were “banished and proscribed” by local authorities, 
and almost all other Americans departed on the barque “Excelsior.” 
Only Hurlstone, the liberal, and Miss Keene, the heroine, were in- 
vited to remain. They had won the love of Todos Santos because 
they had shown enlightened human sympathy and respect for the 
citizens of the country.** They had not underrated the Indians of 
Todos Santos. On the contrary, these two Americans became dimly 
aware of aspects of primitive culture corresponding to their own. 
Consequently, they found in what at first seemed a frightening mob, 
testimony of friendliness and appreciation as well as a desire of the 
native demonstrators to share their culture with responsive members 
of another ethnic group. 

James Hurlstone and Eleanor Keene made their home on the 
peninsula. Miss Keene’s brother, whose personal integrity as a 
businessman from San Francisco was emphasized, remained with 
them and married the sister of the alcalde. When the two American 
men became business partners, the local government “granted them 
a concession of the right to work the mines and control the ranches” 
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which they purchased from their “proscribed countrymen.” Though 
Todos Santos was henceforth “open to all commerce,” the firm of 
Hurlstone and Keene enjoyed through good will a “monopoly of 
trade” and became a “recognized power of intelligent civilization 
and honest progress on the Pacific Coast.” 

The most obvious moral of this conclusion is that “honesty is the 
best policy,” a Franklin apothegm whose conjunction with manifest 
destiny and the “star of Empire” Harte had both derided and de- 
fended when he compared Anglo-American and Hispanic-American 
ethics in his full length novel, Gabriel Conroy.® But in The Crusade 
of the Excelsior, Harte was also saying that in effecting reforms, 
American business can succeed where the revolutionary idealist fails. 
Furthermore, this novella makes a nice distinction between the ideal- 
ism of the revolutionist and the idealism of the liberal who counts 
on evolution rather than revolution as a means of social reform. 

It should be remembered that Harte’s fiction was directed not 
toward the audience “fit though few” of Milton and Henry James 
but towards readers of popular magazines of the nineteenth century. 
And long after literary critics and former friends wrote off Bret 
Harte as dead and damned, his works were widely published, and 
read and liked by the masses. “Waves of influence run from the 
man,” wrote Henry Seidel Canby in 1926, “and indeed the literary 
West may be said to have founded itself upon the imagination of 
Bret Harte.”*° Harte’s treatment of the theme of revolution was 
weakened by his attempt to live up to his popular reputation in Eng- 
land and America. But when he was writing parody or “burlesque,” 
Harte sometimes achieved his most percipient criticism. The Cru- 
sade of the Excelsior is well worth reading not only as a parody of 
the history out of which it came but also as a reflection of the social 
ideas of a nineteenth century liberal. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, AND 
THE NATURE FAKERS 


By Broapus F. FARRAR 


Theodore Roosevelt was, according to one of his many biogra- 
phers, “probably the happiest President ever to dwell in the White 
House.”? And from all accounts he was happiest when fighting 
hardest, whether against man, beast, or a bill for birth control. A 
Lame Duck Congress, a wicked speculator, or a herd of wild ele- 
phants were of one piece to him so long as they served to keep him 
on his “fighting edge.” 

Anyone who obtained Roosevelt’s aid, and it was not always 
necessary to seek it, found in him a crusader for any cause, great or 
small, that could claim even a modicum of justice. A man of letters 
himself, he was especially fond of aligning himself with spirited mem- 
bers of that brotherhood. For instance, he volunteered his assistance 
to Upton Sinclair in his literary war on the Chicago Beef Trust. He 
shared the sting of defeat with his friend Professor Brander Mat- 
thews in his hopeless fight for spelling reform.? And finally (for 
the purpose of this study) he joined his friend John Burroughs to 
help him rout the nature fakers. 


I 


This joint attack on the nature fakers by Burroughs and Roose- 
velt was a logical outgrowth of their long personal and literary 
friendship. Both men had been leading spirits in the very pro- 
nounced back-to-nature movement in the years following the Civil 
War. Burroughs, Roosevelt’s senior by twenty-one years, had helped 
initiate the movement in the 1860s. Twenty-five years later, at the 
height of the movement, his reputation as a literary naturalist was 
widely and firmly established. In these late eighties young Roose- 
velt was electrifying the country with his ecstatic descriptions of 
the thrills of the hunting trails of the great West, where he stalked, 
shot, skinned, dressed and ate his wild game by snow-banked camp 
fires. This was to Roosevelt the life abundant not only because it 
engendered what he called “rugged and stalwart democracy,” so 
essential to national greatness, but because it afforded him, he said, 
a fine opportunity “to study the ways and habits of the woodland 
creatures,”* a study that by the end of the century had grown into 
a national mania.* 

However, like other literary fashions, the back-to-nature craze, 
at full tide in the nineties, began just before the turn of the century 
to show signs of falling off. For two decades it had reflected a sin- 
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cere desire on the part of the American people to get down to hard, 
solid facts—“The plain God’s truth as Zola had defined it.” This 
same desire was reflected in the great flood of local color fiction of 
the period, fiction that emphasized recognizably American types. 
The reading public increasingly demanded facts first, and there was 
a host of nature writers to supply the demand. 

The inevitable change set in. The old instinct for romance re- 
asserted itself, with the result that there arose in the late nineties a 
group of nature writers whom Roosevelt was later to dub the “nature 
fakers,”® writers who all but succeeded in turning a normal and 
healthy desire for legitimate natural history into a mawkish, senti- 
mental craze to humanize animals. At the height of the nature 
movement, Roosevelt could write in The Wilderness Hunter not 
only of the habits of his wild game animals but of his keen delight 
in such feats as shooting an eagle on the wing with a rifle or of the 
manly thrill of placing a bullet squarely in the heart of a bull moose. 
Later, in the heyday of the nature fakers, he was to hear himself 
denounced as one whose only interest in his “brother beast’? was to 
convert it into “dead meat.” By such signs the discerning ones must 
have known that the day of the genuine nature writer was passing. 


II 


The nature fakers date definitely from 1898 with the publication 
that year of Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known, 
a book of animal stories that by 1928 had gone through forty-six 
impressions and is still a juvenile classic. Seton (1866-1942), a 
self-educated artist-naturalist of English birth, had from early boy- 
hood studied the wild life of Canada and the Western United States. 
With trap, gun, pen, and notebook, he had followed the birds and 
animals into their natural habitats to study their minutest habits, 
with the result that he was soon proclaimed an authority and was 
appointed official naturalist of Manitoba. His published work up 
to 1898 had been that of the field naturalist, and his fine drawings 
had gained him a reputation as America’s leading authority on bird 
anatomy. But for some reason best known to himself, in his Wild 
Animals I Have Known, he initiated a new order of nature books. 
Following up his initial success, Seton published in 1900 his Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly and a year later his Lives of the Hunted. These 
volumes were unique in that they were declared to be the life his- 
tories of real personalities in the animal world, written not by a 
mere storyteller, but by a well established field naturalist with a na- 
tional reputation. For the first time, to the amazement of the un- 
sophisticated, wolves, rabbits, crows, foxes, and other woodland 
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creatures were presented as dynamic personalities, in a light “that 
never was on sea or land.” 

Seton’s phenomenal success was a signal to other animal biogra- 
phers, who sprang up like grass. Chief of them was the Reverend 
William J. Long, of Attleboro, Massachusetts. He, like Seton, was 
born in 1866. Educated at Harvard, Heidelberg, Paris, and Rome, 
he was a Congregationalist minister-at-large who turned literary 
critic, nature writer, and later literary historian. Following quickly 
Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known (1898), Long published in 
1899 his highly successful Ways of the Wood Folk. This was fol- 
lowed in quick succession by his Wilderness Ways (1900), Secrets 
of the Wood (1901), and School of the Woods (1902), a volume 
which was later to provoke considerable comment. The titles of 
these volumes give them away, and their rapid succession attests to 
their popularity. They indicate further that in quantity, at least, 
Seton’s disciple was to surpass his master. In fact, Long’s prolific 
pen and vociferous apologies soon made him the chief spokesman of 
the new school of nature writers and, consequently, the chief object 
of a barrage of attacks that later forced him to seek cover. Besides 
Seton and Long many others sought to ride in on the crest of the 
wave, but only two are important enough to mention here, and that 
because they were singled for special attack. They were Charles 
G. D. Roberts, author of Kindred of the Wild, and William D. Hul- 
bert, author of Forest Neighbors. 

For several years after Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known 
(1898), which went through ten printings its first year, it was difficult 
to supply the demand for the new type of animal story it had intro- 
duced. Astonished multitudes crowded the bookstalls, as if to say, 
“We never saw this before!” Where, these readers (and many 
editors as well) asked, had the old naturalists been all this time, and 
why had they overlooked the marvelous secrets of the woods revealed 
to the new school of nature writers? Who of the old writers had 
observed, for instance, that a hungry wolf had the intelligence and 
the humanity to guide lost children out of the dark wood, as one 
of the new naturalists had solemnly asserted in cold print? And who 
before this new day had observed that a hungry wolf had both the 
necessary self-control and the ingenuity to appease another bad wolf 
by offering it a fine fat squirrel? The proverbial cunning of the fox 
had long been known, but it remained for Seton himself to discover 
a fox clever enough to distract the pursuing hounds by leaving in a 
convenient place a good-sized calf it had previously dispatched by 
one quick bite in the throat. Besides, there was the “true story” of 
Mother Vixen, who mercifully poisoned her cub rather than see it 
languish in captivity ;° and the climactic yarn of all—about the clever 
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old fox who regularly led the hounds over a long and dangerous 
railroad trestle just at train time.’ With such marvels as these to 
relate—and others to match: of orioles building nests with smart 
sailors’ knots, of a surgeon woodcock making a mud cast for its 
broken leg, and a dog using tools like a plumber—it is small wonder 
that the nature fakers were able to win the reading public away 
from the legitimate nature writers. 


III 


At first, therefore, all was well with Seton and his disciples. And 
all might have ended well had they not taken themselves too seri- 
ously. They refused to think of themselves as writers of juvenile 
fiction, or as quasi-folklorists. They insisted—Seton in particular— 
that they were serious naturalists writing in a new vein, but always 
in the current scientific spirit. Their prefaces declared that their 
fabrications were true stories based on verifiable observations. Seton 
specifically and unqualifiedly opens the preface to his first book with 
the sentence, “These stories are true.’* Elaborating on this bold 
assertion, he adds that “‘the animals in this book are all real char- 
acters,” and that “natural history has lost much by its vague general 
treatment so common.” The implication here is that he has found 
a new and better way. Instead of writing of the “habits and cus- 
toms” of animals in this “vague general” manner of ordinary natur- 
alists, he will write “of the real personality of the individual” animal, 
just as a historian might write of the American Revolution in terms 
of its historical personalities. Seton admits reluctantly “the frag- 
mentary nature of the records,” in most of his stories, but says that 
in three of them there is “almost no deviation from truth.”® Thus 
he set the precedent for the prefaces of his disciples. Their simple 
and old trick was to swear that their stories were true. They knew 
that their readers would demand this assurance, and they knew of 
the tendency of many to believe anything in print. 

Dr. Long, self-appointed apologist and spokesman of the new 
order—‘“‘the fly in the animal story jam”*°—apparently took his cue 
from the preface of Seton’s first book and on the basis of it worked 
out, though not in systematic form, a set of principles which he ex- 
pounded frequ<itly in his own prefaces and in several magazine 
articles. A brief summary of these principles will show his side of 
the controversy that brought him into the public eye for a decade. 
He called these ideas his “working theories.”"* One of them, like 
Seton’s, was that the time had arrived for a change in the style of 
nature writings intended for the general public. Nature enthusiasts, 
he held, had tired of the orthodox naturalists and wanted more na- 
ture and less science. Scientists in general, and field naturalists in 
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particular, had been unable, said the Doctor, to escape the tyranny 
of facts and laws. The new school of nature writers had, on the 
other hand, thrown off this tyranny, and had proclaimed “the liberty 
and truth of the spirit.” It was the spirit of the natural world, not 
the dead letter of the law, that the new writers proposed to give to 
the starved multitudes. Let the old-line naturalists go on with their 
minute descriptions and classifications of the wild creatures, but leave 
their true interpretation to the new and inspired school of naturalists. 

Another of Dr. Long’s “working theories” was that the new na- 
ture writer was better qualified to interpret the animals because he 
was far more able to interpret the facts observed. Because of his 
superior sympathies, he is able to project himself into the animal 
world in order to interpret it aright. He had not only accurate sight 
but insight and vision, and was therefore able to do infinitely more 
than simply catalog and classify. 

A third and more important “working theory” of Long’s is that 
every animal, like every human being, has an individuality all its 
own which the orthodox scientist, because of his stunted sympathies, 
has overlooked entirely. The clear-sighted, sympathetic nature stu- 
dent is able, on the other hand, to penetrate and interpret truthfully 
this animal individuality.** Because he can differentiate between two 
animals of the same class, he can enter into their personal difficulties 
and learn how they think and feel. After twenty years in the woods 
with animals, trappers, and Indian guides he was convinced that 
there was no limit to the variety and adaptiveness of the animal 
world, and that since no two animals are alike, no scientist can com- 
pile a set of habits that will describe two animals perfectly. He is 
surprised that the orthodox naturalists had overlooked this important 
fact, and the corollary fact of the infinite capacity of animals to adapt 
themselves to new situations. According to Long, John Burroughs 
was blind to this great truth and had tried to weigh the universe 
with “the scales of his own farm and barnyard,” and had assumed 
therefrom that what was true of “mice and woodchucks of his pas- 
ture” was true everywhere.’* But the wolf, the bear, and the caribou, 
said the Doctor, refused to be weighed in such scales. 

Such, in summary, were the chief principles on which the nature 
fakers justified themselves. They claimed that they remained within 
the bounds of science but followed the spirit and not the letter of the 
law, that theirs were the roles of sympathetic interpreters and not 
those of catalogers and classifiers, and finally, that their verifiable 
observations were based on their new discovery of the individuality 
and infinite adaptiveness of animals. With such working theories to 
fall back on, Dr. Long unhesitatingly declared that no animal story 
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he had ever heard sounded incredible to him, and that he had not 
dared print some of his until he had confirmed the observations. 


IV 


For several years the nature fakers flourished like the green bay 
tree. Reputable scientists, serious-minded nature lovers, and a few 
conscientious editors and school officials recognized them as a menace, 
but refrained from action because they feared the sharp pens of the 
fakers. Like the Scribes and Pharisees, they sat by and “reasoned 
in their hearts,” waiting for someone else to cast the first stone. Nor 
did they have to wait long before John Burroughs flung it in his 
“stinging and slashing” article in the Atlantic for March, 1903, under 
the title “Real and Sham Natural History,” an article that, said Bur- 
roughs, “was widely read and discussed and bore much fruit, some 
of it wholesome, and a little of it bitter and acrid.” It was, indeed, 
an all-out, “gloves-off,” name-calling, surprise attack that caught the 
fakers completely off guard. They soon recovered, however, and 
began to return Burroughs’ fire in such force and volume that he 
feared he had underestimated their strength. Flushed with their 
early successes, they had been allowed to gain too much ground, and 
consequently were not easily dislodged. But once Burroughs had 
undertaken the unpleasant task, he did not withdraw, or even relax, 
until he had won the decision. 

The controversy opened his eyes to the great amount of loose 
and confused thinking on the subject. He found to his surprise that 
many readers, perhaps a majority, did not mind the gross misrepre- 
sentations of the sham naturalists: indeed seemed pleased to have 
their natural history spiced up. Thus his task was twofold, to dis- 
cipline the fakers and to restore a public taste for truth. It annoyed 
Burroughs to think that “many intelligent persons” would “tolerate 
and encourage” false natural history “on the ground that they find 
it entertaining, and that it interests the school children in the wild 
life about them.” “What,” asked Burroughs, “would these good 
people think of a United States school history that made Washington 
cross the Delaware in balloons,” or that portrayed Lincoln’s assassin 
“as a self-sacrificing hero.” To such people truth apparently had 
no “value for its own sake.” But to Burroughs “the truth of animal 
life is more interesting than any fiction about it.” 

Burroughs’ critics accused him of refusing to consider the nature 
romancer’s point of view. The truth is that he recognized but “one 
legitimate point of view in natural history observation—the point of 
view of fact.” Friends of the nature fakers argued that their charac- 
teristic point of view—‘that of the great-out-doors”—came “from 
loving sympathy with the life” they studied. Burroughs replied that 
“a man who watches the ways of an animal in the wilderness or 
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from the mountain top, is bound by the same laws of truthfulness as 
a man who sees it through his study window.” Let an observer 
“make the most of what he sees. . . . But let him beware of adding 
to it; let him be sure he sees accurately.” The argument that knowl- 
edge born of scientific curiosity had nothing in common with the 
study of animal individuality which the nature fakers had profitably 
fostered, Burroughs regarded as “quite beside the mark. The point 
at issue is a question of accurate seeing and reporting. The man 
who is reporting upon an animal’s ways and personality is bound by 
the same obligations of truthfulness as the man who is occupied with 
the measurements of its skull.” In short, Burroughs did not quarrel 
with the nature fakers because they were not scientific, but because 
they did not “start with facts,” because their so-called verifiable 
natural history was a gross and absurd misrepresentation of the 
wild life that they professed to portray accurately. If they must 
“romance about the animals” let them “do so unequivocally as Kip- 
ling does and Aesop did. . . . The fiction must declare itself at 
ence, or the work is vicious.” 

It was on the nature fakers’ theory of animal individuality that 
Burroughs came down hardest. They maintained their fundamental 
thesis that every animal is an individual, and if it is to be interpreted 
correctly it must be so observed. On this theory they read into “the 
birds and animals almost the entire human psychology.” For ex- 
ample, Seton said in his preface to his Lives of the Hunted (1901) 
that in the animals he had observed he could “‘find the virtues most 
admired in men.” He found dignity, love-constancy, sagacity, obed- 
ience, fidelity, mother love, love of liberty, majesty, grace, and the 
power of wisdom. If the reader accepted this fundamental premise, 
he accepted also the implication that there is no sharp line between 
human and animal psychology. It was the chief weakness of the 
nature fakers, as Burroughs reminded them, that they failed to draw 
the line. He insisted upon drawing the line sharply, held the argu- 
ment to it, and thus won his case. “Man,” said Burroughs, “has 
always regarded his animal nature, and has, in fact, regarded him- 
self as half animal. But this does not justify the nature faker’s claim 
that an animal is half man. If man through the ages has retained 
his animality, he has at the same time evolved ‘higher faculties and 
attributes’ denied the animal world.”*® 

Another favorite justification of the nature fakers was their com- 
plaint that they had been denied the valid imaginative interpretation 
of wild life. They insisted that they were telling the truth if they 
reported accurately what their imagination saw, and that they should 
not be condemned because their interpretations were not as dull as 
those of orthodox naturalists. Burroughs replied that “in the actual 
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concrete world of observation and experience, if we see correctly, 
we shall all see alike.”** He was far from denying anyone the use 
of his imagination in narrating and interpreting the facts of natural 
history. He knew well from his own experience that if the imagina- 
tion is left out, nothing of literary value is accomplished. “But it 
is one thing to treat your facts with imagination,” he said, “and 
quite another thing to imagine your facts. So long as the natural 
historian or the human historian is sound upon his facts, we know 
where we stand. But the faker is a faker because he disregards the 
facts.” It was not with the fakers’ use of imagination that Bur- 
roughs quarrelled, but with their trick of palming off fiction as veri- 
fiable fact. Their work belongs in the same category with Alice in 
Wonderland, The Jungle Book, and Uncle Remus." 


V 


In this day of scientific and technical literacy it seems a little 
strange that Burroughs’ quarrel with these “yellow journalists of 
the woods,” as he called them, dragged on in the public press for a 
decade. Indeed it might have dragged on longer had not Theodore 
Roosevelt intervened. From the first, the President had observed 
the quarrel and was restrained from joining in it only by the dignity 
of his office. He had cheered his friend Burroughs personally and 
privately, but had refrained from public utterance. He likes espe- 
cially well Burroughs’ phrase “the yellow journalists of the woods.” 
He remarked on one occasion that he would like to take Burroughs’ 
Atlantic article as his text and “skin alive” certain of the fakers. 
Finally, four years after Burroughs’ opening attack in his Atlantic 
article, Roosevelt, unable to restrain himself any longer, brought the 
whole controversy to a climax by one bold stroke of his “big stick.” 
He cut down the fakers like the grass. 

He did it in an interview which he gave to Everybody's Maga- 
zine for June 1907. In this interview, unsparing in its use of per- 
sonalities, he condemned not only the fakers but even more harshly 
those otherwise intelligent and well-meaning persons who encouraged 
them. Nature fakers, he said, would “necessarily arise,” but the real 
quarrel is with those who abet them. He held that real knowledge 
and appreciation of wild things give added beauty and health to life, 
and that, therefore, grave wrong was committed by anyone who, 
holding a position entitling him to respect, condoned and encouraged 
these “yellow journalists of the woods.” They “injured the cause 
of nature study.”%* Angrily he observed how “prominently” the 
fakers paraded the word truth in their prefaces: it was an “outrage” 
to put such books in the hands of children. School officials who did 
so were neutralizing the work of the best nature writers and encour- 
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aging those who had neither knowledge of nature nor respect for 
truth. 

Roosevelt’s onslaught had its desired effect. Three months later, 
in September 1907, there appeared in Everybody's Magazine, a sym- 
posium of the opinions of a group of leading naturalists, who, after 
Burroughs and the President had taken the lead, felt bold enough 
to come out in print. Having waited ten years for this opportunity, 
they now shot a few sharp barbs into the thick skins of the fakers. 
Director William T. Hornady, of the New York Zoological Park, 
declared that “only God himself could know the wild creatures as 
Dr. Long claims to know them, and only the omnipotent eye could 
see the things that Dr. Long claims to have seen.’”*® Another emi- 
nent naturalist of that day, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, said that Long was “possessed of that rare gift which 
Dr. Carroll D. Wright called creative memory.” Dr. J. A. Allen of 
the American Museum of Natural History added that Long’s many 
defenders “showed thorough incompetence to judge.” George Shiras, 
wild game hunter and popular nature writer, and Caspar Whitney, 
a nature student and writer of note, agreed that in their many years 
of traveling and observing with gun, camera, and notebook, they 
had never heard of the natural history freaks of Dr. Long, to whom 
more was revealed in a few weeks than they had been able to find in 
many years.”° 

With this overwhelming array of scientific opinion supporting 
Burroughs’ relentless logic and the pressure and dignity of the Presi- 
dent’s office, the nature fakers were forced to retreat. The President 
himself assigned them to the “ancient order of Ananias,” and Bur- 
roughs won his case before the public, if not with the school children. 
Since then, nature writers in general have been as careful as the 
writers of political history to draw the line between fact and fiction. 
Dr. Long, strange as it seems, turned from animal stories to literary 
history and achieved considerable success with two textbooks in this 
field. 

The episode illustrates John Burroughs’ deeply ingrained con- 
tempt for literary sham, and his readiness to render public service 
by speaking out boldly in a matter of educational import. To the 
first Roosevelt similarly, the nature-faker controversy was just an- 
other incident in a career noteworthy for its onslaughts against sham 
and hypocrisy in any form. In the larger view the controversy over 
the nature fakers throws additional light on the modern temper by 
illustrating the slow and painful process by which men adjust their 
mental vision to the new perspective demanded by scientific accuracy. 
Perhaps we are safe in concluding that as men adhere a little closer 
to Burroughs’ simple but fundamental principle of “straight seeing 
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and straight thinking” they will approach a little nearer to the truth 
that makes straight the path. 
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